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I CAN PREDICT with 95 per cent accuracy 
the questions that will be asked me in the course 
of an hour’s discussion with non-Christians. _ 

These questions turn up again and again in dis- 
cussions in fraternities, sororities and dormitories. 
Christians can anticipate them and search out their 
answers. As we do this, the Holy Spirit will liber- 
ate us from the fear that has paralyzed so many of 
us in the past, and make us increasingly helpful to 
our friends. 


THE HEATHEN 


The first, most common question is: “What about 
the heathen who have never heard of Jesus Christ? 
Will they be condemned to hell?” 

We must begin by acknowledging that we don’t 
know fully how God will deal with these people. 
Certain things are known only to God; we must 
concern ourselves with what He has revealed (Deu- 
teronomy 29:29). And God has clearly revealed 
that He is Just. On the basis of the evidence we 
have, we can confidently rest in His character, and 
trust that what He does with those who have never 
heard of Jesus Christ will be right. 

Second, the Bible seems to indicate that if a per- 
son really seeks God, he will find God (Jeremiah 
29:13). Missionary history reveals instances of mis- 
sionaries led by the Holy Spirit to villages where 
people had been worshiping an unknown God, hav- 
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ing realized that idols were worthless because they 
were the creation of their own hands. When they 
heard about the Living God in Jesus Christ, they 
immediately responded and recognized that this was 
the God whom they had been seeking. Man has 
enough basic information from the creation around 
him to warrant such a search if he is interested 
(Romans 1:20). 

Third, it’s important to realize that a person who 
hasn’t heard of Jesus Christ will not be condemned 
for rejecting One about whom he has never heard. 
Rather his condemnation rests on his failure to 
measure up to his own moral standard, however 
high or low it may be. The assumption frequently 
behind the question of the heathen is that there are 
people in some foreign place living beautiful moral 
lives, whose only problem is that they have never 
heard of Jesus Christ. Actually, no culture exists in 
which the inhabitants claim to have lived up to 
their own standard perfectly. Every culture has a 
basic moral core which men knowingly violate, 
thereby condemning themselves (Romans 2:14, 15). 

A fuller discussion of this question of an inher- 
ent universal moral law is found in Case for Chris- 


tianity by C. S. Lewis. 


THE SINCERE BUDDHIST 


Closely related to the first question is: “What 
about the sincere Moslem, Buddhist, Hindu, etc. ? 
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Doesn’t he worship the same God, but under a dif- 
ferent name?” In other words, “Is Jesus Christ the 
only way to God?” 

The first thing to be seen in this question is that 
sincerity doesn’t create truth. The basic considera- 
tion is the validity of the object in which faith or 
sincerity is placed. If the object of faith is invalid, 
all the sincerity in the world can’t change the fact 
that one merely has superstition. A bushman’s sin- 
cere confidence in a potion given him by the village 
witch doctor to cure his daughter doesn’t raise his 
faith beyond superstition, no matter how intense it 
may be. In fact, it may kill his daughter if it’s not 
based on sound medical principles. So we must ask 
about the faith itself, “Is its object valid?” 

Islam denies the deity of Christ. Christianity 


affirms it. Both cannot be true. The question is, 
“What is truth?” 


Christians don’t say that Jesus Christ is the only 
way to God because they’ve gotten together as a 
club and decided that this is true. Rather it is be- 
cause Jesus Christ Himself said it, and truthfulness 
is inherent in His whole being as God. A ques- 
tioner often assumes that if Christians were only 
less bigoted they could change the rules of their 
club. 

But entrance into the Kingdom of God isn’t de- 
termined, for example, as are the speed laws of a 
particular community. A ten-dollar fine for going 
through a stop sign isn’t inherent in the breaking 
of that law. A citizens’ committee could easily get 
together and vote to reduce the fine to five dollars 
or raise it to fifty dollars. 

But to break certain laws of the universe involves 
an inherent penalty. If you put your hand into a 
fire, you will get burned. A group of people could 
get together and pass a resolution that a person’s 
hand wouldn’t be burned if he puts it into a fire, 
but this obviously would be futile. The result of 


breaking that law is inherent in the law itself. 

Just as there are immutable physical laws in the 
universe so there are immutable moral laws. An 
immutable law, inherent in the nature of Jesus 
Christ, makes it impossible to come to God in any 
other way than through Him, because He is God. 

Dorothy Sayers’ book, The Mind of the Maker, 
discusses this at some length. 

Having said that Jesus Christ is the only way to 
God doesn’t mean that other religions of the world 
are of no ethical and moral value. But this isn’t 
the same as bringing a person into vital relationship 
with the Living God. Man needs more than good 
advice. He needs power. His problem is not in 
knowing what he should do, but in failing to do it. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


A third frequent question is this: “If God is all 
good and all powerful, how can He allow babies to 
be born deformed or diseased? And how can He 
allow wars and suffering? Either He must be all 
good but not all powerful, or He must be all power- 
ful but not all good.” 

Here again we must acknowledge that we don’t 
have full knowledge of the origin of evil or the 
complete answer to the problem. But although many 
things are unknown to us, we do know some things. 
Evil came into the world as a result of man’s de- 
liberate rebellion against God. A man’s actions are 
not limited to himself, but often involve other peo- 
ple. This is the way the universe is set up. God 
could stop war and could stamp out evil, but if he 
began to judge every person righteously, who of us 
would stand till nightfall? Each of us must admit 
that he possesses the potential for incredible evil. 
Some of us haven’t gone the way of others because 
we haven’t yet been tempted in the same way. 

God has done the greatest thing that He could 
possibly do to solve the problem of evil. He has 
given His Son, Jesus Christ, to die in our place in 
order that the problem of forgiveness can be solved 
personally. If we refuse His love and salvation, we 
have no one to blame but ourselves when we find 
ourselves personally still faced with the problem. 

C. S. Lewis points out that it is useless to specu- 
late about the origin of sin and evil. We are faced 
with the fact of evil and must come up with a solu- 
tion to this. We must leave the academic problem, 
and address ourselves to the practical problem. H. 
Evans Hopkins in The Mystery cof Suffering (Inter- 
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Varsity Press) and C. S. Lewis in The Problem of 


Pain discuss this in detail. 


SCIENCE AND MIRACLES 

Another frequent question involves the problem 
of miracles and the reality of the supernatural. Here 
it is important to get at the root premise of the 
question and not become bogged down in detail. 

In other words, if someone asks you how it was 
possible for Jesus Christ to feed five thousand peo- 
ple from five loaves and two fish, it is useless to 
discuss the details of that particular incident. Under- 
lying the whole matter lies the question: “Does an 
all-powerful God exist?” If such a God exists, mir- 
acles are no problem intellectually. In fact, they 
might be expected. If God created the universe and 
the ordinary laws of the universe, He is capable of 
transcending them. 

One time a Japanese friend of mine who was dis- 
cussing Jesus Christ said, “I find it impossible to 
believe that a man could become God.” This helped 
me see his problem and I[ replied, “Neither could I 
believe that—but I can believe that God could be- 
come man.” He saw it in a flash, and a week later 
became a Christian. 

Various arguments give clues to the existence of 
God: the design in the universe indicates a de- 
signer; the existence of personalities suggests a 
Greater Personality (since no effect is greater than 
its cause) ; etc. But the greatest evidence that God 
exists is that He Himself lived on this planet in the 
person of Jesus Christ. The other ideas may give 
some hints, but can perhaps be refuted. The pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ in history, however, removes 
all doubt, and confirms God’s existence. Before a 
person can dismiss the idea of God, he must ade- 
quately explain Jesus Christ: who He is and what 
He did. 

At this point it is important to see the fallacy of 
the frequent statement, “If you could prove God in 
a test tube for me, I would believe.” This is non- 
sense, because it suggests that one approach, com- 
monly called “the scientific method,” is the only 
measure of reality. Actually many areas of reality 
cannot be measured or weighed. Who has ever seen 
a pound of justice or three feet of love, yet who 
would deny their reality? 

Further, basic to the scientific method is the as- 
pect of repeatability. History is inherently non- 
repeatable, and therefore outside the scope of the 
scientific method for verification. No one will ever 
repeat Napoleon. But because he cannot be sub- 
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mitted to the scientific method doesn’t mean that he 
wasn’t real. 

There is however a science of history; and as we 
take its historical method and apply it to the life 
and death of Jesus Christ, we find an enormous 
amount of evidence to demonstrate His reality. 
Therefore, we must understand clearly the limita- 
tions of the test-tube type of scientific method and 
not be thrown off by this apparently telling question. 

Science Is a Sacred Cow by Anthony Standen 
points out some common fallacies in such reasoning. 
Miracles by C. S. Lewis deals with this in some de- 
tail, as does Inter-Varsity’s booklet, Js Christianity 
Credible? This material should be thought through 
by each Christian. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE BIBLE 


A fifth question relates to the reliability of the 
Scripture: “How do you reconcile faith with the 
fact that the Bible is full of errors?” or “Hasn’t 
evolution shown that the Bible is unreliable?” 

Since there is a great deal of vague thinking 
about errors in the Bible, it is good to ask the ques- 
tioner what errors he has in mind. Often there are 
none and it is evident that he hasn’t even read the 
Bible. (It would then be quite appropriate to sug- 
gest that he do so.) 

The Christian should also master certain books 
that deal with the reliability of the Scriptures. Are 
the New Testament Documents Reliable? by F. F. 
Bruce (Inter-Varsity Press) contains some helpful 
chapters. Another good book for exhaustive refer- 
ence is Some Alleged Discrepancies in the Bible by 
John Haley. This is a pretty complete reference 
book. 

The question of evolution is a thorny one. How- 
ever, since evolution isn’t the basic issue, it shouldn’t 
be dicussed as though it were. Basically the prob- 
lem is philosophical. Did God create the universe 
or didn’t He? How He did it is secondary. Theo- 
ries such as evolution can often be treated as de- 
scriptions and not explanations. It seems fairly well 
agreed that God created some basic kinds of life 
and that there has been wide variation within them. 

(It is also important to point out that the Bible 
doesn’t have any set chronology. The dates that 
appear in the margin of some editions are not part 
of the original text.) 

The word evolution means different things to dif- 
ferent people. If it is used to deny the reality of 
God as creator, and to suggest a completely natural- 
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istic explanation of the universe, then its philosoph- 
ical presupposition must be dealt with. Otherwise 
it’s a secondary issue. The booklet Evolution (Evan- 
gelical Publishers, 366 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario) 
has helpful information on this. 

Remember that a person’s salvation doesn’t de- 
pend on his view of evolution but on whether he 
has ever personally received Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ should be made the issue. 

The reliability of the New Testament from the 
historical point of view is more easily established. 
Modern archaeology has repeatedly confirmed Bib- 
lical history. Books by William H. Ramsay and 
Frederic Kenyon give some evidence, as well as the 
one by F. F. Bruce mentioned above. Recently a 
leading Jewish archaeologist, Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
said, “It can be categorically stated that no archae- 
ological discovery has ever controverted a biblical 
reference” (Rivers in the Desert, Jewish Publishing 
Society, p. 31). 

Helpful books on the general subject of the in- 
spiration of the Scripture are Fundamentalism and 
the Word of God by J. 1. Packer (available from 
Inter-Varsity) and The Christian View of Science 
and Scripture by Bernard Ramm (Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids). See also Revelation 
and the Bible, edited by Carl F. H. Henry (Baker 
Book House, Grand Rapids). 


I'M GOOD ENOUGH 

The final question is this: “Isn’t a good life suff- 
cient to enable a person to enter heaven? If a man 
has lived a good moral life and done the best he 
can to qualify for the presence of God, why must 
he receive Jesus Christ?” 

Such a question displays a low view of the holi- 
ness of God and a high, unrealistic view of the 
moral goodness of man. God’s holiness is infinite, 
while no man has ever been perfect in his actions, 
let alone in his thoughts and motivations. 

As an illustration of the necessity of receiving 
Jesus Christ, I often use the possibility of swimming 
to Hawaii. Let us think of Hawaii as God’s abso- 


lute standard of holiness which we must reach in 
our own strength if on the basis of our own lives 


we are to come into the presence of God. 

Suppose now that every person who ever lived 
were lined up on the shore of California. Let’s say 
that those who have lived a very good moral life 
could swim fifty miles out into the ocean; those 
who have lived an average life, three or four miles 
out; and those who are moral derelects merely 
flounder in the surf a hundred yards off shore. 

Comparing man with man, the difference between 
the morally upright man who is able to swim fifty 
miles, and the derelect in the surf is enormous. 
But with reference to the goal of swimming to 
Hawaii, both have one thing in common. Neither 
comes near Hawaii. 

So it is in the moral realm. Individuals differ 
greatly in terms of their own moral life. But with 
reference to God’s absolute holy standard they are 
on the same footing. Each one must be taken by 
Jesus Christ and His righteousness to the goal of 
God’s perfection if he is going to enter into the 
presence of God. 

These are just a few of the questions that most 
frequently arise in the minds of non-Christians. 
Once a person has thought them through in his own 
mind, it is not so likely that he will be caught off 
guard by non-Christians’ questions. 

And when a question comes up which he cannot 
answer, the Christian should begin to look for an 
answer. He shouldn’t be discouraged even if the 
first ten people he asks don’t have the answer. The 
fact that he and his immediate friends don’t have 
it doesn’t mean that no answer is possible. Nor is 
it primarily a matter of intellectual ability or in- 
ability, since brilliant men who are Christians are 
in most fields of study. 

Remember too that a non-Christian’s failure to 
accept an answer doesn’t necessarily render that an- 
swer invalid. A person who is unwilling to believe 
won’t accept anything as evidence. Many intelligent 
people don’t believe for the same reason that many 
unintelligent people don’t believe: they are unwill- 
ing to accept the inevitable change that Jesus Christ 
will require in their lives. 

Yet if God begins to soften hearts, answers to 
these questions can be of immense help. END 
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Betty Fletcher 


WHATEVER HAPPENS, the Bible commands 
us to be thankful. 

I first saw this amazing fact about six years ago 
while studying the book of Philippians. “Have no 
anxiety about anything, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your 
requests be made known to God. And the peace of 
God, which passes all understanding, will keep your 
hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 
4:6, 7). 

As ; read, I suddenly realized that the word 
everything applied to “thanksgiving” as well as to 
“requests.” If it said that I was to be thankful in 
everything, I reasoned, it must mean everything. 
We are to be thankful for circumstances which 
appear to be unfavorable to us as well as for those 
which appear to be good. 


I mulled this over in my mind for some time, 
considering the various changes in attitude which 
this principle would effect. I talked with a few 
people about it, and this new concept—new to me, 
that is—continued to develop in my thinking. 

I noted other references: “Always and for every- 
thing giving thanks in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ to God the Father” (Ephesians 5:20) and 
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*‘Give thanks in all circumstances” (I Thessalonians 
5:18). 

Then I went to Campus by the Sea as camp sec- 
retary. After I had been there a few days, God 
confronted me with the fact that I was not thankful 
that I was a widow. My husband had died eleven 
years before, and I had not ever said—nor could I 


then say with honesty, “Thank you, Lord, for taking 
my husband from me and making me a widow.” 

The command was clear: “Be thankful for every- 
thing.”” I was not thankful, and therefore this was 
sin. 

Oh, I wasn’t resentful and never had been. I was 
a Christian when my husband died, and I had imme- 
diately believed that this was from the Lord. I had 
accepted it without bitterness, and my son (born 


two months later) and I had hada happy life. 


But I was not truly thankful. Deep down in my 
heart I wished it were otherwise. I would have pre- 
ferred, in fact I had developed a longing, to have 
a husband. It was as though I were saying to God, 
“All right, Lord, if you want me to be a widow, 


I'll accept it, and I’ll be happy. But if you had only 


asked my advice, I would have had You plan it 
differently.” But what an attitude to have! How 
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dared I, an ordinary human being, presume to sug- 
gest to a Holy, Almighty God that my plan was 
better than His? 

I was overwhelmed by the sin in such an attitude, 
and I spent the next three or four days in turmoil, 
asking God to make me thankful that He had taken 
my husband. 

I understood what happened when Jacob wrestled 
with God. For I wrestled with God, refusing to let 
go until He gave me thankfulness. And He did. 

For no reason which I could perceive, He filled 
me with thanksgiving so that I could say with com- 
plete truthfulness, “Thank you, God, for taking my 
husband. Thank you that I am a widow.” 

It was the turning point of my life. With joyful 
thanksgiving—and its consequence, the peace that 
passes understanding—lI could fulfill the position in 
life to which God had called me: widowhood. I no 
longer wished it were otherwise. 

And as I pondered this, it became clear to me 
how very logical this concept is. A mother desires 
to do for her child only what is good for him. But 
because her love is imperfect and her understand- 
ing is finite, she sometimes does the wrong thing. 
But God knows us better than we know ourselves, 
and He knows what is good for us. He is all power- 
ful and can do what is good. His love for His chil- 
dren is beyond our comprehension. 

No further evidence is possible than that “God 
shows his love for us in that while we were yet sin- 
ners Christ died for us” (Romans 5:8). And in this 
perfect love He wants what is good for us. He will 
not give us second best. How can we be less than 
joyfully thankful? 

God had allowed me to become a widow because 
He loved me. 

I know that my thankfulness in this is real be- 
cause it has never left me. Never once since then 
have I wished that my life were different. Because 
He loves me, God has called me to be a widow, and 
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this is the best thing that could happen to me. 

There was a time when I was just a little pleased 
(secretly, of course) when people would feel sorry 
for me. But after this, when someone found out for 
the first time about my husband and said, in words 
or merely in attitude, “What a shame—I’m sorry,” 
my first, involuntary reaction was, “How silly. If 
God gave it to me, it’s good.” 

Of course I would immediately realize that this 
was a natural response from the other person. But 
even in my subconscious mind, the reality of my 
new attitude of thankfulness was present. 

Although I still don’t see the reason for being 
thankful for this, God did confirm it to me. Within 
a month after He changed my attitude, He allowed 
me to become acquainted with another widow who 
subsequently became a Christian. She would listen 
to me, because (in her words) I could understand 
her. 

I was now unalterably convinced of the impor- 
tance of the Philippians passage, and I began to ask 
the Lord to show me other areas in my life where 
I was unthankful. 

Some time later He showed me that I was not 
thankful that my son was fatherless. This was diffi- 
cult. To be thankful that I was a widow was one 
thing, but this was like being thankful for someone 
else’s misfortune. Yet the command and the promise 
were there, so I asked the Lord to make me thankful 
even for this. 

It is always exciting to watch the Lord work out 
His purposes, and this was no exception. About a 
year before, I had been in a Bible study on I Cor- 
inthians 1 and 2. We had discovered that God uses 


our weaknesses to show His strength. And now, as | 


I prayed about my attitude toward my son, I was 


reminded of this truth which God had taught me a |) 


year before. Could he use this weakness, this situa- 
tion in my son’s life, to show His strength? 

The answer seemed to be Yes. He could use my 
son in a way that He couldn’t use a boy with a 
father. What a glorious prospect. 


Then, I learned through Philippians 3 that we © 
must count our earthly heritage as loss so that we 7 
may truly know Christ. And this was one possible § 


“reason for confidence in the flesh” that my son 
would not have to consider as loss. It was already 
gone. What a blessing! 

About that time an Inter-Varsity staff member 
visited our area and I discovered, through informal 
conversation with him, that he had been fatherless 
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since the age of one. But it was through this weak- 
ness that the Lord had been able to make him a 
man of God whose dependence was on Him. God 
could do this also for my son. 

And then one morning, as though to confirm this 
to me, God called my attention to His provision 
in Psalm 146: He upholds the fatherless. Now of 
course He upholds all His children. But He has a 
special favor reserved for boys without fathers, one 
which is not available to boys with fathers. What 
a privilege to be the recipient of this special favor 
from God. How fortunate my son was! 

And I could say with joy, “Thank you, God, for 
leaving my son fatherless.” 

I continued to pray for insight into these thank- 
less areas of my life. And two summers ago, again 
at Campus by the Sea, I realized that I was not 
thankful that I had only one child. I was sorry that 
I didn’t have several, and if I could have changed 
this situation, I would have. Again I was suggesting 
that my plan was better than God’s. 

Knowledge of what my attitude should be did not 
make it so, and I began to pray regularly that God 
would make me thankful that I had only one child 
and would probably never have more. One day, as 
I was praying this, it was as though God said to me, 
“You haven’t anything to pray about. You have 
many children.” 

And as I considered this suggestion I saw that 
it was true. Some time before, a boy who had been 
at Campus by the Sea wrote me that his particular 
need that summer had been for a mother, and | had 
filled that need. And a girl, upon leaving Pasadena 
for another area, had said to me, “You’re my Chris- 
tian mother” (her mother was not a Christian). 
And just a few days before, I had received a letter 
that was signed, “Your son in the faith.” 

My mind took me on to many similar instances. 
I did have children, many of them. More children, 
certainly, than if I had remained married. 

There was no problem to pray about. And I had 
peace. 

The Lord had worked differently in all these cir- 
cumstances, each of which involved the sin of wish- 
ing that God had acted otherwise. In the first, He 
made me thankful without giving me an obvious 
reason. In the second, He made me thankful through 
a long, carefully planned series of events. In the 
third, He showed me that there was no situation— 
no reason to ask for thankfulness. But in each the 
result was the same: peace of mind and heart. 
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One would think that after all this, the lesson 
would have been learned. However, I am amazed 
and chagrined that the Lord must teach me the 
same truth over and over again. And last spring 
I found myself with a similar problem. 

My brother and his family had lived in Pasadena 
almost as long as my son and I had. Their lives 
were inextricably, so it seemed, bound up with ours. 
But God called my brother to leave Pasadena with 
his wife and the babies. 

I knew that their leaving would create almost as 
great a void in my life as my husband’s death had 
done. And I was unhappy about it. I was convinced 
(all of us had prayed so much about this move) 
that God was calling him to leave. But I wasn’t 
happy about the personal loss to my son and me. 
In fact, as I sat at my desk working, tears would 
roll down my cheeks until I would have to leave the 
room to wash my face. 

I was praying that God would take away my un- 
happiness about this and give me peace, but the 
situation remained unchanged. And then one day I 
saw what was lacking. I had merely asked to be 
able to accept this without unhappiness. I had never 
asked the Lord to make me thankful, which is the 
only antidote for the sin of wishing a situation were 
otherwise. 

So I began to ask God to enable me to say truth- 
fully, “Thank you for taking Paul and his family 
away from us,” knowing (although it was not yet a 
reality to me) that God would not give us second 
best. For some reason it was better for my son and 
me to be in Pasadena without my brother and his 
family. 

I prayed, and continued to pray, and by the time 
they left I was looking forward with happy antici- 
pation to living in Pasadena without them. For a 
reason which I did not know, God had chosen this 
way to show His love for my son and me. 

And since then, I haven’t been lonely. Of course 
I miss them—this ought not to be otherwise—but I 
am thankful that the Lord has taken them from us. 
Impossible? Yes, humanly speaking. But such are 
the ways of God. And I had peace again. 

God is just beginning to awaken me to the possi- 
bilities of the true peace which comes as a result 
of joyful thanksgiving for all circumstances. I am 
praying that God will continue to show me the areas 
in which I am failing. And I am confident that as 
He confronts me with this sin, and I ask Him, He 
will make me thankful. END 
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A GIRL & A CAR 


author unknown 


STRANGE how your personality changes 
when you get in a car with a girl and you hear that 
door click. No, not in giving the Chevy everything 
it'll take. —When you’ve got a girl in the car, you’re 
not too interested in going fast. It’s the other way 
around. 

I mean what happens when the car stops and you 
park. 

A few hours earlier you may have been studying 
in the library, or saying nice things to her parents, 
or yelling your head off at a football game. Part 
of campus society. Reputable. 

People sort of turn their heads as they see you. 
Older folks sigh and think back on their own col- 
lege days. Younger kids wonder if they'll ever be 
lucky enough to grow up and be “just like you.” 

Then . . . the car door clicks. 

You steer your dad’s car, or her dad’s car (“That 
Bill’s a fine fellow for Sue, don’t you think, 
Mother?”), or perhaps your own, into the darkness 
of night. Past the street lights into the fringe areas 
that surround every community. Before you know 
it, no one knows where you are. Suddenly you’ve 
become anonymous as the night. No one would 
think to look for you here. 

What happens after that is hard to talk about. 
I’ve been so ashamed of all the things I’ve done in 
parked cars that I’m sick and tired of it all. Some 
nights when I’ve made it home just on the deadline 
I’ve felt like a scummy traitor to my parents as | 
came in the front door and Mom called, “That you, 
Bill?” 

I cringe inside as I think where I was 30 minutes 
before and what I’ve been doing. But I put on a 
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casual front and go upstairs where my thoughts 
haunt me as I fight to get to sleep. Mom and Dad 
also hit the sack. —Funny, they never seem to go to 
sleep until I get home. Your parents that way? 

Do they suspect? 

Can they in any way sense the battle raging in- 
side me? 

Never again, I vow to myself. Enough is enough. 

Yet it isn’t long before I’m right back there 
again, or in another spot. Maybe not the same girl 
either. As we head out from town, the oncoming 
cars spotlight our faces for fleeting seconds, and 
then they become fewer and fewer until we reach 


our destination. 
Then the car slows down and we park. 


THAT’sS HOW it was. 

It’s different now. 

Car doors don’t click for me any more. No, I’m 
not in prison—it’s the other way around. I’ve been 
released. I never thought it could happen, but it did. 

Here’s how. As I was growing up, church was a 
take-it-or-leave-it situation. Most of the time our 
family was off on some Sunday jaunt. If we didn’t 
have something planned, we maybe made it to 
church. 

To me, religion just didn’t have it. 

But then in chem lab I met Tom, a crippled fel- 
low who was determined to get through college if 
it killed him. Late one afternoon I drove him home 
after lab just in time to beat a rain storm. As I 
pulled up to the curb, he said, “Come on in and 
wait for the storm to stop. And, Bill—I’d like to 
talk with you.” 
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Tom told me about Jesus Christ, how He had died 
to save people from their sins. How he, Tom, had 
asked God to forgive him for his sins and how God 
had taken bitterness out of his heart. And that with 
God’s help he was going to graduate. 

“Bill,” he went on, “you’ve done a lot of favors 
for me. Now I’d like to do one for you. I’d like 
to ask you to do the most important thing in your 
whole life. I want you to receive Jesus Christ.” 

Then he gave me a Gospel of John and said he’d 
pray for me. I didn’t know what to say, but just 
then his mother came in, not too wet because some- 
one had given her a ride from the bus stop. She 
was glad to see me and insisted I take a hunk of 
cake along to eat on the way home. The rain 
stopped and I headed home. 

A lot of things bothered me as I mulled over 
what Tom had said, but the worst was, “What about 
the awful things I’ve been doing? What does God 
think of them?” A week later I asked Tom about 
it and he told me that Christ had died for people 
just like me. “God will forgive and forget,” he said. 
“Here, see for yourself.” 

I felt sort of funny standing in front of the Ad 
Building looking at a Bible, but there it was: “As 
far as the east is from the west, so far hath he re- 
moved our transgressions from us” (Psalm 103:12). 
Tom pointed to the word transgressions. “That 
means sin, Bill,” he said. 

Six weeks later I committed myself to Jesus 
Christ at a meeting of the Christian group on our 
campus. Not many kids there that day. I’m not 
exactly sure why I went, but there I was. 

Now, I’m a Christian. 
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Car doors don’t click behind me any more. Not 
that I’m free from temptation, but when I confided 
some in Tom he showed me a verse that helped a 
lot. “There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man: but God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear it” (I Cor- 
inthians 10:13). 

My way of escape? 

Laugh if you will, but it works. Frankly, I don’t 
get into a car any more with just one girl. It’s either 
a double or a triple date for yours truly. Second, 
I’ve quit asking Dad for our car at night. That was 
a tough one, because I still love cars. Yet I knew 
I’d stay out of trouble if I didn’t have one; then I 
wouldn’t have to take my girl home last. 

Mom and Dad were surprised at first, but they 
haven’t asked too many questions. In fact, they’re 
going along with me in this matter of being a Chris- 
tian, and they’ve even started going to church with 
me. 

Me? 

I feel swell. I never knew until it was over how 
that car mess was dragging me down in all parts of 
my life. Not now. A cloud is gone, and the skies 
are blue. I still like girls—don’t get me wrong— 
but I’m looking at them with a new pair of eyes, 
it seems. 

I feel sort of funny writing this, and it may 
sound as if I’m preaching. But if you'll let Him, 
Jesus Christ can do the same for you. END 


Adapted by permission from Youtu For Curist Magazine 
(109 North Cross St., Wheaton, Ill.) 
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thinking of 
Seminary? 


From time to time His 
publishes something on a 
controversial issue. 

If we were only to print 
middle-of-the-road articles, 
avoiding those in which 
a man speaks his mind, 
the flavor of His 

would be like pablum. 
The author of this 
article is qualified to 
write on his subject, 
having studied at 

two evangelical and 


two non-evangelical seminaries. 


Since he is still in school. 


we are withholding his name. 


TWO PASSAGES in the New Testament seem 
especially relevant to the Christian who is thinking 
of studying theology. 

The first occurs at the end of the greatest theo- 
logical work of the Church’s greatest theologian. 
Writing to the Roman church, St. Paul says: “I 
appeal to you, brethren, to take note of those who 
create dissensions and difficulties, in opposition to 
the doctrine which you have been taught; avoid 
them. For such persons do not serve our Lord 
Christ, but their own appetites, and by fair and 
flattering words they deceive the hearts of the sim- 
ple-minded . . . I would have you wise as to what 
is good, and guileless as to what is evil.” 

Paul is writing to ordinary Christians (yet ones 
sufficiently taught to follow his argument in this 
letter), and he lays down the principle that they 
are not to go out searching for new theological 
ideas, but deliberately to avoid those who oppose 
the doctrines they had been taught. 

“How bigoted and narrow-minded Paul was!” 
many would cry out. If anyone with firm convic- 
tions on a subject is by definition narrow-minded, 
we must agree. In Luther’s words, “The Holy Spirit 
is no Sceptic, and the things He has written in our 
hearts are not doubts or opinions, but assertions— 
surer and more certain than sense and life itself.” 

However it might also be argued that Paul simply 
had more profound insight into the effect of sin on 
the human (even Christian) mind. Paul knew that 
immature Christians could be tempted to cover up 
spiritual impotence with theological innovation. 
Could this even be true in seminary? 

In our modern culture most of us unthinkingly 
echo John Milton’s sentiments in Areopagitica where 
he climaxed his argument for freedom of expres- 
sion with this question: “Who ever knew truth put 
to the worse, in a free and open encounter?”? That 
sounds pretty stirring and convincing, but I suspect 
that we can recall many such cases, if we stop to 
think. In the history of theological encounter we 
only have to remember Eck’s nimble mockery of 
Karlstadt until Luther in desperation spoke for him- 
self in the Leipzig debate. 

If modern psychology has taught us anything we 
should know that we are not such purely rational 
creatures as the “Enlightenment” would lead us to 
think. What seems like an overwhelming argument 
at one time may impress us later as irrevelant, illog- 
ical, even unfactual. What seems crystal clear under 
certain conditions may impress us as uncertain and 
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hazy on later examination. We tend to believe any- 
thing if it is affirmed often enough by enough 
people. 

With keen appreciation for human muddle-head- 
edness Paul did not challenge the Roman Chris- 
tians: “Go anywhere now; listen to anything. I’ve 
delivered the truth to you now; you’re Christians; 
you have the Holy Spirit indwelling you to lead 
you into all truth and give you discernment; you’re 
ready to take on anything. Nothing can shake your 
faith.” With our confidence in human capacity for 
clear thought, we would expect him to speak this 
way. But it is inescapable that Paul counsels avoid- 
ance of unsound teaching as the only sane policy 
for uninstructed Christians. 

Paul’s admonition contains one other insight we 
dare not overlook. He warns that the destructive 
teaching will come “by fair and flattering words.” 
Satan does not lead us astray by pugnacious frontal 
assault, but disguises himself as “‘an angel of light.” 

How true this is in the contemporary seminary 
situation. Satan’s instrument may be a profound 
Christian, as Peter was. He may be the professor 
who prays the most beautiful prayers, or “the first 
man I’d go to if I had a great personal problem.” 
The voice leading us astray from the authority of 
Scripture or the atonement may catch us unawares 
because it comes from a man who reveals deep in- 
sight about the person of Christ or some other im- 
portant doctrine. 

Seminary is an exciting time for the normal stu- 
dent, with fresh insights and new fields of knowl- 
edge continually opening before him. As he moves 
through these experiences, his attention is easily 
diverted: in the midst of intellectual and spiritual 
revolution in his thinking about the Church (or 
some other doctrine), the authority of Scripture 
and the doctrine of the atonement easily slide to 
the background and appear fruitless, “burnt-over” 
areas. New insights into other doctrines flatter him 
and lead him unconsciously to look down on his 
narrow fundamentalist brethren who have not ex- 
plored the new fields he is discovering. 

In this atmosphere, when the attack on Scripture 
and atonement eventually comes, the student is so 
filled with exciting new insights that he doesn’t even 
realize that something far more important is being 
lost. His extra-curricular reading and interests now 
lie elsewhere, and he unconsciously drifts out of the 
harbor of evangelical theology. 

The second New Testament passage of special 
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relevance is written to a young minister who had 
followed Paul’s counsel. Here we see the positive 
aspect. In the first passage Paul counsels us on 
what to avoid; now he counsels us on what to seek. 
Paul holds before Timothy the possibility of becom- 
ing “‘a good minister of Christ Jesus, nourished on 
the words of the faith and of the good doctrine 
which you have followed.”*® The teaching is clear. 
What we absorb into our mind is not irrelevant to 
our life. Good doctrine is nourishing. It builds up. 
It enables us to edify others. 

The implications for theological study are clear— 
however unpopular with many Christian students 
today. Our understanding of Christian truth is to 
be formulated by (1) avoidance of unsound teach- 
ers, and (2) nourishment on good doctrine. 

To make the application specific, two doctrines 
have been prominent in evangelical theology since 
the Reformation: the authority of Scripture as the 
infallible Word of God, and the “satisfaction” or 
“penal substitutionary” doctrine of the atonement 
(that is, that in our place Christ suffered the death 
our sins deserved). These doctrines, which were 
precious to Luther, Calvin, Wesley, Edwards, White- 
field and other great evangelicals since the Refor- 
mation, are at times abandoned and ridiculed in 
many American seminaries today. The situation is 
further confused by the delight some modern theo- 
logians have in using evangelical terms to express 
an alien theology (this is like Khrushchev’s use of 
“peaceful coexistence”) . 

Once we recognize the organic unity of the body 
of Christian doctrine, we will realize that views on 
Scripture and atonement vitally affect the whole 
body of doctrine. Theological method; the doctrine 
of God, His holiness, justice, wrath and love; the 
doctrine of man and sin; justification — all are 
related. 

The conclusion is inevitable: schools not teaching 
these doctrines offer little nourishment on good doc- 
trine. The student must always be straining out the 
poison from the pure milk of the word—or what is 
even more difficult, restoring the cream to milk 
skimmed. 

My understanding of Paul’s advice has altered 
radically in recent years. Unusual circumstances 
have permitted me to take undergraduate theology 
courses at four seminaries, two of them evangelical 
and two not evangelical (in the strict historic sense). 
I have spent the last three years getting a B.D. at 
a non-evangelical seminary of the more conserva- 








tive, “safer” variety. This experience has been stim- 
ulating, profitable, and on the whole enjoyable. But 
as I honestly evaluate what I have seen happen to 
many students, I must admit the realistic wisdom 
in Paul’s advice. 

One friend at seminary came from a strong Inter- 
Varsity background. He had been president of a 
large 1vcF chapter, deeply devoted to Christ, in- 
tellectually keen, and with a better grasp of theology 
than most beginning B.D. students. The last time I 
discussed theology with him, his commitment to 
Christ was still warmly evident, but he no longer 
even felt sure that there was life after death. 

Another student, one of the most sensible and 
honest I’ve known, came from an outstanding evan- 
gelical church. First his confidence in the infalli- 
bility of Scripture was shaken. Then he rejected 
the historic Protestant view of the atonement and 
now he finds himself adrift in the sea of modern 
“theories.” 

Serious thought about such cases as these forces 
us to ask, Is it worth it? Of course we prefer to 
have our degree from a school with a big name. 
We like to be able to say we’ve studied under pro- 
fessors with international reputations, authorities in 
their fields. Undoubtedly we'll learn many lessons 
that evangelicals need to know: our sensitivity to 
the gospel’s social implications will be quickened; 


IVCF PERSONNEL NEED 


Inter-Varsity’s national headquarters in 
Chicago has a number of urgent personnel 
needs. Please pray with us that God will 
raise up office staff for these positions. 


Secretary 

Flexowriter operator 

Several general office workers 
(for mailing, graphotype, 
addressograph, recording, 
filing, limited typing) 


General competence, willingness to learn, 
concern for accuracy and desire to serve 
the Lord are more important than experi- 
ence. Write, giving background, to Mr. 
James McLeish, Office Manager, 1519 N. 
Astor, Chicago 10. 


our eschatology will be lifted out of irrelevant ruts; 
our standards for public speaking and conduct of 
worship will be raised; our hymnology will become 
more classic; our appreciation for new insights 
from sociology and psychology will deepen; our 
doctrine of Church and sacraments will probably be 
reformed. 

But is it worth it? What are all these if we can- 
not preach the Word of God with full confidence in 
its truth? Is the word of the cross to be compared 
with these trimmings? 

Now I am not one who thinks that evangelicals 
have a monopoly on Christian truth. Surely the 
Holy Spirit is trying to teach some significant les- 
sons through more liberal churchmen. In the pres- 
ent confused theological and ecclesiastical situation 
I don’t think St. Paul would forbid study at a non- 
evangelical seminary, especially for graduate work. 
(As one seminary student commented on Paul’s 
teaching in Romans 16, “If you eliminate the sem- 
inaries that create ‘dissension’ as well as those that 
create ‘difficulties,’ you don’t have much left.”) 

Cultic or pietistic obscurantism has no support 
in Scripture. Both Scripture and experience con- 
vince me, however, that study at a non-evangelical 
school should come only after we have been nour- 
ished on sound doctrine and therefore have a well- 
formulated theology. We will need a firm grasp of 
historic evangelical doctrine, an understanding of 
contemporary theological issues, and a knowledge 
of conservative literature available on major prob- 
lems. Such a background normally can be gained 
only by study of theology on the seminary level. 

I cannot stress too strongly that in my opinion 
Christian colleges, Bible schools, and Inter-Varsity 
chapters do not give sufficient preparation for meet- 
ing theological problems on the seminary level. 

To avoid misunderstanding let me illustrate this 
with the doctrine of the atonement. It isn’t enough 
for a student in a non-evangelical school simply to 
be forewarned against the “moral influence” theories 9 
of Abelard and modernism, and told to stand fast § 
for “substitution.” The situation is more complex. 
Gustave Aulen’s interpretation in Christus Victor, 
Vincent Taylor’s concept of sacrifice in his three 
works on the subject, and C. H. Dodd’s understand- 
ing of expiation without propitiation: all these, and 
many others, teach a kind of substitutionary doc- 
trine of atonement while still missing much that is 
important to evangelical theology. 

The student must be familiar with the views of 
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such men, and also with recent important conser- 
vative works such as R. V. G. Tasker’s The Biblical 
Doctrine of the Wrath of God and Leon Morris’ 
The Apostolic Preaching of the Cross. If he is not, 
he is wide open to great loss and confusion at a non- 
evangelical seminary. Not only will his own doc- 
trine and ministry suffer, but he also will fortify 
the conviction of non-evangelical professors that 
ignorance is the only protection for conservatives, 
that anyone who exposes himself to “the truth” will 
of necessity swing around to liberal views. 

My overwhelming impression is that students who 
haven’t had close firsthand contact with some of our 
better evangelical seminaries tend to underrate them 
seriously. Professors at smaller evangelical schools 
may feel hampered by having to spread themselves 
over too many subjects. But a scholar with an in- 
ternational reputation at a “big-name” school is 
likely to be even more seriously handicapped for 
undergraduate teaching by being too submerged 
in his specialty to have deep interest in teaching 
responsibilities. The man-to-man concern for spir- 
itual maturity, which is weak enough at most evan- 
gelical seminaries, is likely to be nonexistent at the 
non-evangelical school. 

Actually a strong case can be made that good 
evangelical seminaries often do a better job training 
ministers on the undergraduate level than do better 
known, larger schools. Convincing evidence is found 
in the evaluation of students who have had oppor- 
tunity to compare instruction at both. I remember 
my own pleasant surprise at the quality of instruc- 
tion at a conservative school and my disappointment 
after transfer to a liberal, “big-name” school. 

Practically, we face many problems in obeying 
St. Paul’s admonition to avoid unsound teachers 
and seek nourishment from good doctrine. If we 
complete a B. D. at a conservative school we may 
lose what advantages a liberal school offers on the 
undergraduate level. If we transfer from a conserv- 
ative school after a year or two we probably will 
lose credits and have to study an extra year. 

But even the transfer plan has much in its favor. 
A careful look at the usual seminary curriculum 
should convince even the brilliant student that a 
four year period is none too much to spend on all 
that must be covered (especially if a healthful bal- 
ance between devotional life and field work is main- 
tained). After study at a good evangelical school 
you will be aware of the problems to be faced. 
Rather than a negative, defensive fear dominating 
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your outlook, you should be better prepared to 
profit richly from the experience of studying at a 
more liberal school, testing all things and holding 
fast to what is good. 

You will be in a position to call the attention of 
liberal professors to works of conservative scholar- 
ship. You can be of help to students from evangel- 
ical backgrounds who have not heeded Paul’s ad- 
vice, many of whom are frequently twitted by their 
professors. To their unexpected dismay, they are 
laden with doubts and problems, yet have virtually 
no knowledge of evangelical scholarship to with- 
stand the pressures. Many haven’t read the stand- 
ard works and don’t even know that books on cur- 
rent problems exist. God enabling, you may be used 
to bring back some who have wandered into confu- 
sion. Better four years of growth and ministry than 
three years of “preparation.” 

Most important, you will have the good con- 
science of one obedient to the Word of God. Any- 
one who knows seminaries and their graduates can 
point to a number of evangelicals who have come 
unscathed through a liberal seminary. But many 
others have become confused or even lost their 
faith. The temptation is to gamble for the prestige 
—no one ever imagines that he would be the one 
to lose. 

You may win. But knowingly to enter a situation 
contrary to Biblical admonition is to tempt God. 
Even if you were not adversely affected, others fol- 
lowing your example might not fare so well. We 
dare not expect the Holy Spirit to keep us, guide 
us into truth, and give us discernment, if we in- 
tentionally neglect the admonition in the Word He 
inspired. To do so is the essence of fanaticism.® 

But “No good thing does the Lord withhold from 
those who walk uprightly. O Lord of hosts, blessed 
is the man who trusts in thee!”® END 


FOOTNOTES 
1Romans 16:17-19. 


2Luther, Martin, The Bondage of the Will, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1957, p. 70. i 

3Milton, John, The Student’s Milton, edited by Frank 
Allen Patterson, p. 751. 

4II Corinthians 11:14. 

5Mark 9:27-33. 

5] Timothy 4:6. 

7James 5:19, 20 and II Timothy 2:24-26, 

8Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book I, 
Chapter IX. 

9Psalm 84:11, 12. 
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the missionary GOD uses 


William D. Carlsen 


AN INDIAN LAYMAN who is General Secre- 
tary of the Church of South India recently stated, 
“The old type of missionary, fatherly and yet auto- 
cratic; superior and separate and undisguisedly for- 
eign in all his ways; the dispenser of money, jobs 
and patronage; a spiritual and cultural mentor; the 
agent of the society which sent him out and the 
ambassador of Western civilization, is no longer 
needed. 

“But we need, we desperately need, men and 
women who would come to us constrained by the 
love of Christ and aflame with a passion to proclaim 
Him; men whose motto would be, ‘We preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord; and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.’ ” 

A missionary writing to the homeland exhorted, 
“In encouraging young men to come out as mis- 
sionaries, do use the greatest caution. One strong- 
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headed, conscientiously obstinate man would ruin 
us. Humble men of sterling talents; quiet, per- 
severing men . . . with some natural aptitude to ac- 
quire language; men of amiable, yielding temper, 
willing to take the lowest place, to be the least of 
all and servant of all; men who enjoy much closet 
religion, who live near to God and are willing to 
suffer all things for Christ’s sake, without being 
proud of it: these are the men we need.” These 
words were written by Adoniram Judson in 1816, 

The point is that the social, moral and religious 
climate of the United States does not produce the 
type of missionary needed today. 

Our government is having difficulty in finding the 
right type of person to fill posts in its foreign serv- 
ice. A recent best seller, The Ugly American, de- 
scribes the type of Americans that we have mis- 
representing our country overseas. The New York 
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Daily News in an editorial pointed out the timeli- 
ness of the publication and prophesied that the book 
would probably prompt a congressional investiga- 
tion into State Department procedures in choosing 
overseas personnel. Time Magazine passed the book 
off as being too idealistic. Time’s caption — 
“Wanted: a bunch of saints with engineering de- 
grees.” 

The fact is that we have attained such a high 
standard of material progress, with its attendant 
luxury and leisure, that Americans find it difficult 
to adjust to the way of life they find overseas. 

With the passing of colonialism and the rise of 
new nations that are just learning to live with the 
responsibilities of their new freedom, Westerners 
find that they don’t have the prestige they had a 
few years ago. Formerly oppressed peoples are be- 
ginning to “throw their weight around.” Recently 
the air marshal of an Asian country was leaving on 
an American commercial airliner for a round-the- 
world trip. A large group of dignitaries was fare- 
welling the military leader and he ignored the clock. 
When the flight was twenty minutes behind schedule 
the pilot went to the air marshal and told him that 
he would give him five minutes to board the plane 
and then he would have to take off. The air mar- 
shal, facing the American pilot, ordered him to wait, 
saying that if he didn’t, the airport would be closed 
to all planes of that company. The plane waited. 

The type of missionary needed today is not the 
product of a luxury-indulging, leisure-loving, undis- 
ciplined society. Only the grace of God working in 
a wholly yielded life produces the-ideal missionary. 

The great foreign missionary, the Apostle Paul, 
knew this when he wrote: “Is there any doubt that 
Iam...afree man? [Paul then spoke of his rights 
to a normal standard of living, a right to marry 
and the right to a salary.) .. . Yet we have never 
exercised this right and have put up with all sorts 
of things, so that we might not hinder the spread 
of the gospel . . . For though I am no man’s slave, 
yet I have made myself everyone’s slave, that I 
might win more men to Christ. To the Jews I was 
a Jew that I might win the Jews . . . To the weak I 
became a weak man... I have, in short, been all 
things to all sorts of men that by every possible 
means I might win some to God. I do all this for 
the sake of the gospel. [He then stresses the impor- 
tance of self-discipline.) . . . I run the race then 
with determination . . . I am my body’s sternest 
master, for fear that when I have preached to others 
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I should myself be disqualified” (I Corinthians 9, 
Phillips) . 

In I Corinthians 10, Paul speaks of the Israelites 
who “shared the same spiritual food and drank the 
same spiritual drink.” Yet in spite of all these won- 
derful experiences many of them failed to please 
God and their bones were left in the desert. Paul 
went on to say, “In these events our ancestors stand 
as examples to us, warning us not to crave after evil 
things as they did . . . The Christian position is 
this: I may do anything, . . . but everything is not 
constructive. Let no man then set his own advan- 
tage as his objective, but rather the good of his 
neighbor . . . Do nothing that might make men 
stumble, whether they are Jews or Greeks or mem- 
bers of the Church of God. I myself try to adapt 
myself to all men without considering my own ad- 
vantage but their advantage, that if possible they 
may be saved.” 

The objective of Paul’s ministry was the salvation 
of the lost, and to achieve this goal he was willing 
to forfeit personal rights and privileges and to iden- 
tify himself with the people among whom he worked. 
(A rather full treatment of this subject is found in 
Mabel Williamson’s Have We No Rights?) 

A Japanese Christian leader was asked to prepare 
a paper on the subject of “The Missionary as a 
Hindrance” at the Southeast Asia Conference of 
Christian and Missionary Alliance Churches. One 
of her suggestions was that the missionary should 
try to be like salt. Salt, to have any value, must 
lose its identity as a crystal and melt into the sub- 
stance in which it finds itself. In other words, a 
missionary must lose his nationality as much as pos- 
sible and melt into the thought and cultural pattern 
of the people to whom he ministers, if his presence 
is going to have any savor of life unto life. 

As long as a missionary harps on his American 
or British background and makes comparisons, most 
of them odious, between his homeland and his 
adopted land, his ministry will be almost nil. We 
must learn to sit where our people sit and see things 
through their eyes, to weep and rejoice with them. 
In other words, we must identify ourselves with 
them. This is not easy to do. 

Others’ customs and ways of doing things may 
seem strange to us. Thailand and other Buddhist 
countries have a three-day water-throwing contest 
at the beginning of the Buddhist New Year. Most 
missionaries have not escaped being drenched with 
water while on their way to a service. There have 
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Wituiam Cartsen has lived in the atmosphere of 
missions all his life. His chosen field was the 
Kansu-Tibetan border where he spent his child- 
hood, but (as in the case of his parents) his min- 
istry in West China was cut short by political 
upheaval. Since 1949 he and his wife have been 
missionaries in Thailand. 

Mr. Carlsen regards The Ugly American, the 
novel to which he refers, as essential reading for 
all missionaries and missionary candidates. Some 
people may think the standard too high for career 
diplomatic personnel, but for men and women in 
the service of Christ it contains searching obser- 
vations worthy of sober thought and prayer. 


even been instances of someone’s being knocked off 
a bicycle and his face smeared with paste in addi- 
tion to the soaking. 

You say, “How queer.” But have you ever tried 
to explain some of our Halloween or Christmas cus- 
toms to an Asian? A story (possibly apocryphal) 
is told of a Chinese placing food offerings on a 
grave in the ancestral burial ground. He was asked 
by a Westerner when his ancestors were going to 
come up to eat the food. The Chinese replied, 
“When yours come up to smell the flowers.” 

Some missionaries may have to adapt their dress 
and change their coiffure in some countries, lest 
they be considered immoral. What Christian women 
consider acceptable in America may be considered 
bad taste in another country. To be the right kind 
of missionary may mean we will have to overlook 
or waive some of our ideas of cleanliness at times, 
lest we give the impression that we think the local 
people are unclean. 

It is dificult to eat squids, shark’s stomach and 
sheep’s intestines without turning green, but we 
must avoid giving our host the feeling that we don’t 
enjoy his food. It is strange but true that often after 
honest effort has been made to eat native foods, 
missionaries find that they prefer them to their own. 

What we here consider quite ordinary physical 
comforts may be a hindrance. Our household fur- 
nishings must not be so extravagant that the na- 
tionals are afraid to come into our homes, or what 
is equally bad, they will be afraid to invite us to 
their homes lest we be offended with their simple 
furnishings. 


We must make every effort to master the lan- 
guage. This of course is the finest way of mastering 
the culture of the people. Once we have learned the 
language we must take care how we use it. The 
Apostle Paul called it “speaking the truth in love.” 
We Westerners by temperament are frank, direct, 
and often blunt and tactless. Orientals, on the other 
hand, are indirect, gentle and always seeking to 
“save face,” though sometimes it might appear to 
us to be at the expense of truth. 

When a missionary goes into a pioneer area he 
is often met with prejudice and suspicion. If he 
displays by his words and actions that his only in- 
terest in the people is to make converts to his reli- 
gion, the local people will not show much interest 
in the missionary or his gospel. Usually we must 
win the friendship of the people before we can in- 
troduce them to our Savior. In order to win their 
friendship we must be willing to use any legitimate 
means as a point of contact—even to teaching Eng- 
lish and doing dispensary work. 

There is no conversion without contact. Usually 
a point of contact is made through some matter of 
mutual interest that we share with them. 

A missionary’s success in the eyes of the nationals 
is often measured by his degree of identification 
with the people. In their thinking this includes the | 
ability to speak their language, eat their food and 
appreciate their way of life. 

Yet a missionary may fit in well with the na- | 
tionals and still be a failure from the standpoint of 
the missionary family with which he serves. In a 
survey of case histories of missionaries of several 
denominations who did not return to the field for 
a second term of service, the most frequent reasons 
for failure were these: 

Inability to maintain devotional life when sepa- 7 
rated from sympathetic believers. 

Inability or unwillingness to submit to discipline 
or directions of senior workers. 

Inability or unwillingness to work in harmony 
with fellow missionaries. 

Inability to suppress feelings of superiority to 
nationals. 

Domestic friction impairing effectiveness of the 
work. 

For some missionaries, learning a language and 
eating native foods are easier than submitting to the 
decisions of a field conference and executive com: 
mittee. In the main, most effective missionary work 

(Concluded on page 36, column 2) 
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TREN. D of thought 


How Powerful Is the Pope? "Ferrar's Ecclesiastical Dictionary, a standard 
Roman Catholic authority, describes the papal claim as follows: 'The Pope is 
of such dignity and highness, that he is not simply a man, but as it were God, 
and the Vicar of God. Nay, the Pope's excellence and power are not only above 
heavenly, terrestrial, and infernal things, but he is also above angels, and 
is their superiors; so that if it were possible for angels to err from the 
faith, or entertain sentiments contrary thereto, they could be judged and ex- 
communicated by the Pope. The Pope is of so great authority and power, that 
he can modify, declare, or interpret divine law. The Pope can sometimes 
counteract the divine law.'/ Is it too bold to ask, "What can Senator Kennedy, 
for example, do against such power?!" --From "A Roman Catholic President and 
Church-State Union," Americans United, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Tl. 


Catholic College Students "On June 6, 1960, Archbishop Joseph E, Ritter 
of St. Louis issued a pastoral letter which rigorously applied to the young 
people of his area prohibition of their enrollment at public universities or 
other non-Catholic colleges. His directive read: 'No student may attend a 
non-Catholic college or university unless he or she has obtained written per- 
mission. Permission will be granted only in individual cases and for just 
and serious reasons,'" --Charles Clayton Morrison, "Open Letter to Senator 
Kennedy," published in CHRISTIANITY TODAY. 


Birth Control "(Question) What do you think of Senator Kennedy's statement 
opposing government support for information on birth control to the peoples 

in overpopulated countries that are getting U.S. aid?/ (Answer) We think it 
was inadequate. So was President Eisenhower's position. Senator Kennedy 
seemed to pretend that someone had suggested forcing birth-control information 
on unwilling and subject peoples, President Eisenhower cited a religious 
ground, namely, consideration for the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as one of his reasons for opposing government aid for birth-control informa- 
tion. We believe that both the President and Senator Kennedy showed typical 
political timidity in not wanting to risk the Catholic Church's displeasure. / 
Any candidate for the Presidency should be required by the force of public 
opinion to face the birth-control issue squarely--especially a Roman Catholic, 
we believe, since it is Catholic political power that continues to deny birth- 
control information, even to non-Catholics, in Massachusetts and Connecticut./ 
The population explosion of our time and the continuing advance in the popu- 
lations of poor and already overcrowded countries make a sensible and realis- 
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tic policy on birth-control information absolutely necessary as an integral 
part of programs of long-range economic aid all over the world." --The Rev. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake and Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, "A Protestant View of 
a Catholic for President," published in LOOK MAGAZINE. 


The Presidency and the Constitution "...TO most Americans nurtured in the 
idyllic precepts of Thomas Jefferson, viz. that a man's religion does not rob 


my pocket or break my leg, this is an unfortunate situation. If a man is able) 
and loyal, what does his religion have to do with it?...Unfortunately Jeffer. | 
son's idea is built upon the shaky premise that religion is only something 
private....If to be a Roman Catholic were nothing more than a cool and inci- 

dental bow in the direction of piety, we could say with Jefferson that nothin 
could matter less politically than a man's faith. But to be Roman Catholic 

means to be a member of a religio-political body which speaks a final word to | 
me, Hence the important question to ask is not what Mr. Kennedy intends, to 

do with the Roman Church, but what the Roman Church intends to do with Mr. | 
Kennedy, For what the Church intends to do with one of its faithful, that | 
it ultimately gets done." --Karl A, Olsson, "Bigotry With Candor," an arti- | 
cle in THE COVENANT COMPANION. ; 


A Catholic's Conscience "THE NEW REPUBLIC quotes James Cardinal Gibbons 
as Saying: ‘While you (Protestants) believe in private judgment, we (Catho- 
lics) believe in a religion of authority which our conscience tells us is 

our lawful guide and teacher in its own sphere.' In other words, a Roman 

Catholic's conscience--well conditioned by early training--cndorses what the 
Church says about its authority." --George L. Ford, "A Roman Catholic Presi- | 
dent: How Free From Church Control?" (Americans United). . 


A Catholic's Public Behavior "From a November 1, 1885 Encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII: *All Catholics must make themselves felt as active elements in daily 


t 
political life in the countries where they live. They must penetrate, noel | 
[ 
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ever possible, in the administration of civil affairs, All Catholics should 
do all in their power to cause the constitution of the states and legislation 
to be modeled on the principles of the true Church, '/ From an editorial ap- | 
pearing in the Vatican City Newspaper, L'Osservatore Romano, May 17, 1960: | 
'The (Roman Catholic) Church, established by Jesus Christ as a society with 
its hierarchy, has full powers of true jurisdiction over all the faithful, 


and therefore has the duty and right to guide, direct and correct them on the : 


level of ideas and on the level of action....The Catholic can never overlook | 
the instruction of the Church; in every field of his life he must base his 


private and public behavior on the guidance and instruction of the hierarchy,') 
--Quoted in "A Challenge to Senator John Kennedy," Freedom Tracts, P. 0. Box | 


150), Altadena, California. 


Nuns As Teachers A recent survey has disclosed 2,055 Roman Catholic nuns, | 


brothers and priests teaching in the public schools of this country, --From 


"Captive Schools" (Americans United). 
--by the Editor 
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(4) How does God interact with what He has created (vv. 33-43) ? 


eat titi, pede Aes 
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when Christ is proclaimed regardless of personal hardships, or of differ- 
ences with the one who preaches? (3) What convictions must be pres- 
ent to support the statement in v. 21 (see Romans 8:38, 39; II Cor- 
inthians 4:18-5:5). Do you have this certainty? (4) Does your presence 


with people cause their progress and joy in the faith? 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 

PHILIPPIANS 1:27-2:2 We now begin a new unit which carries through 
2:30. The theme is in v. 27: “lives worthy of the gospel.” (1) List the 
traits which should characterize the Philippians. Are these true of your 
church, 1v chapter or other Christian group? If not, why not? What 
can you do about it? (2) What is the basis for courage in conflict? 
Who faces the possibility of suffering in a football game—spectator or 
player? What carries a person through suffering? (3) Look up the 


difference between accord and agreement (v. 2). 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5 

PHILIPPIANS 2:3-11 (1) How is the unity of v. 2 possible? Is it always 
realistic to count others better than yourself? What allows you to obey 
this command? Who is our example in this? To whom was He initially 
equal? To whom did He become equal? (2) When Jesus Christ be- 
came a “slave,” who was His master? Jesus Christ is a perfect man 
because He fulfilled the function of man (John 17:4). Are you striving 
to have this mind (mental set) worked out in you? (3) How far should 
a slave’s obedience be carried? How was the Lord’s obedience recognized 
and rewarded? The most obedient Slave the world has ever known was 
made Lord of the universe. Are you a slave of Jesus Christ or are you 
fearful that it might cost more than you would benefit? Is it possible 
to fulfil v. 3b without having your “independence” broken under the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ? 

SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 6 

PHILIPPIANS 2:12-18 (1) Remind yourself of what “therefore” refers to. 
Contrast your “work” and God’s. Relate this to yesterday’s reading. (2) 
List the characteristics of children of God, Are you able to do these 
things? How does this relate to vv. 12, 13? Compare these thoughts 
with John 1:12, noting what you do and what God does. (3) If “poured 
as a libation upon the sacrificial offering of your faith” is an expression 
of possible death, why should it promote rejoicing (vv. 17, 14)? Paul 
here uses himself as an example of a trait to be found in a life worthy 


of the gospel: unquestioned obedience. Are you an example of this to 
others? 
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What strength and tactics can be expected? Identify the opposition. 





Describe the weapons needed to meet the opposition and their use. Make 
use of them. Where is your ultimate source of strength? Why is prayer 
so necessary? How are Christians mutually involved in the battle? 
Are the resources for victory sufficient? As you pray and apply the 
things God has been teaching you from Ephesians, consider God’s pur- 


pose and how you are personally involved in these days, 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 24—THANKSGIVING DAY 

PSALM 103 (1) As you read this psalm, you are having the depths of 
a man’s inner life shared with you. Can you catch his spirit? Who 
does he expect will be able to share his experience of thanksgiving 
(vv. 18, 21)? (2) Single out the verbs in vv. 3-6 which indicate a 
personal experience of God. (3) By noticing each thing said about 
God in the psalm, get a full picture of God as this man knew Him. 
Notice the contrast made between man and God. (4) In wy. 21, 22, 


you are invited to do as he has done. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 25 

PHILEMON Read this book as a study in spiritual authority and Chris- 
tian brotherhood. (1) Identify Paul, Philemon and Onesimus and de- 
scribe their relationship. How was true spiritual concern shown? What 
principles of Christian fellowship can you induce from this? Are they 
operative in your life? (2) What were Paul’s purposes in writing? 
Trace his argument for Onesimus and describe the way he exercised 
his authority. How do you think Philemon responded? Why? (3) 
Compare this picture of fellowship with your relations to those over you 
in spiritual authority or subject to you. How can your life exemplify 
more fully a godly pattern of behavior? Ask for this. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26 

PSALM 107 The psalmist begins by stating that God has redeemed His 
people. (1) How have the children of Israel experienced His redemp- 
tion? List each situation they were in, how this situation affected them, 
and their first action toward God. Note that the turning point came as 
they cried to God. (2) How did He meet each of their problems? 
Note the relationship between their need, His action and the nature of 
their praise. Do you experience God’s redemption as you meet various 
problems? Do you allow Him to meet you just where you have that 
need (I Corinthians 1:30)? (3) Do you have enough evidence here to 
praise Him for His steadfast love? If so, thank Him now for His love. 


H 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11 





PHILIPPIANS 4:10-23 (1) V. 13 is frequently quoted. Is the emphasis 
(as interpreted by the context) upon doing or being? When should the 
verse be used to reflect this? (2) Have you entered into partnership 
in the gospel (1:5) with anyone to the extent that you are sharing their 
troubles? God could have supplied Paul’s needs in any number of ways. 
What was the particular advantage in His choosing to work through the 
Philippians? Is this your attitude in giving and receiving help? (3) 
Ask the Holy Spirit to set the truth of this letter in your mind and to 


work it out in your life. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

EPHESIANS 1:1-14 What is God’s great plan? What scope of time is in- 
volved? What parts of this plan have transpired? Describe its comple- 
tion. How are you involved in God’s purposes? What personal qualities 
of God relate to you in His purposes? Why and how is your character 
affected by your involvement? What fulfilments do you expect to see 
in this plan as it relates to your life today? Consider the practical 
orientation of your life in relation to God’s purposes. Think for a few 


moments about the purposes of God and praise Him. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 13 

EPHESIANS 1:15-23 What stimulated Paul’s prayer for these Christians? 
What was his basic request? What things can we know about God and 
our calling? Contrast the Christian’s hope, riches and power with those 
of the world. Describe the kind of power a Christian may know in his 
life. Read the whole chapter to see the part that Jesus Christ has had 
in God’s plan. How does Christ’s present position relate to our living? 
Does man’s significance come basically in attaining or receiving? Con- 
sider the things mentioned in the entire chapter that you have received, 


and will receive from God, and thank Him. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14 

EPHESIANS 2:1-10 Think about what you are as a Christian and what 
you were like before. Note this passage’s description of your former 
life. Consider God’s knowing all this and yet loving you. How was 
God’s love active? What differences have resulted in where you are 
and what you anticipate? Are your experiences similar to those in the 
passage? Describe the character and actions of God for which you. are 


grateful. What is the outworking of believing and receiving Christ? 
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TWESDAY, NOVEMBER 153 
EPHESIANS 2:11-22 Describe the Jews and Gentiles before the coming 


of Jesus Christ. Consider the feelings of a person who knows he is in 
a similar situation. Did ignorance of the dilemma’s full implications 
make the cross of non-effect? What changes were effected through the 
cross? What were the changes? Describe the “household of God.” 
What is your relation to it? Who are the other members? What rela- 
tion do they have to one another? What is the purpose of this house- 
hold? Pray for the unity and purpose among God's people described 


here. Pray for those you know who are seeking peace and access to God. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 

EPHESIANS 3:1-13 What is the mystery? Where does knowledge of the 
mystery come from? Why must there be revelation to understand the 
purposes and mystery of God? What gift came to Paul with knowledge 
of the mystery? What reason is there to believe that power and grace 
in proclaiming the mystery can come to an ordinary believer? To what 
extent can we know the riches of Christ? What is Paul’s relationship 
to the church? What is a task of the church? Pray for those you know 
who are proclaiming the unsearchable riches of Christ. Pray that God 


will send more laborers into His world-wide harvest. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 

EPHESIANS 3:14-21 Search out and note the use of the words mystery, 
body, and church in the book of Ephesians. See how they correlate and 
open up the book’s theme. Do you find that Paul is praying here pri- 
marily for an individual or does he have expectations for the entire 
Christian group? Consider the effects that an answer to this kind of 
praying will have on a Christian group (your IvcF group, your church, 


etc.) and pray accordingly. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 

EPHESIANS 4:1-16 What diversity of functions of individuals do you find 
in this passage? What unity in the diversity? Parallel the illustration 
of the body with the discussion of gifts. Are all joints necessary? Are 
they all the same? What gifts are mentioned? Do all members have 
gifts? How do gifts function within the body? What happens when 
they function properly? Do you know your gift? Are you fulfilling 
your ministry? Is each person in your Christian group aware of his 


gift? What promise is given about the group where “every joint is 
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Identification--Which Kind? A careful distinction must be 
made between outer and inner identification, The fact that one lives in a 
poor hovel, has a beaten-up old car, and refuses to have a refrigerator be- 
cause it is likely to "separate" one from the people near by, is nothing more 
than external identification. Of course, the possession of a lovely house, 
big car, powerful radio, motion-picture camera, hi-fi set, electric-light 
plant, and other paraphernalia that so many missionaries take for granted can 
constitute a barrier to identification if these things keep one from people 
and serve as symbols of one's inner isolation or lack of identification. In 
themselves, however, things are only things--it is only when people attach 
values to them that they acquire meaning and serve to thwart effective communi- 
cation./ In one area of Latin America some very devout, sincere Protestant 
missionaries have purposely denied themselves all but the very minimum of out- 
ward things in order that they may more readily reach the Indians. But though 
they live physically very close to the people, there is little or no identifi- 
cation on the level of social or religious culture. These missionaries never 
have guests in their homes and are almost never invited to the homes of others, 
They are completely unaware of the social structure of the villages in which 
some of them have lived for well over ten years, and they still do not under- 
stand the network of communication that reflects this structure. In religious 
matters these missionaries have learned about a few of the "superstitions" of 
the people, but they do not take these religious beliefs seriously and deal with 
them as real issues, For them they are merely "stupid, silly customs." More- 
over, they have not learned what really makes the societies tick: the drives, 
goals, objectives, and purpose of the people. They live like the people, but 
they cannot think like them; and until they do there is no real communication. 
--Dr. Eugene A. Nida of the American Bible Society in "Psychological Relation- 
Ships in the Communication of the Christian Faith," Occasional Bulletin of the 
Missionary Research Library. 


How Much Longer? Because Afghanistan is engaged in a pro- 
gram of technological advance in which the medium of instruction is English, 
the need for English teachers on the junior and senior high levels is acute. 
The Linguistic Reporter points out that 160 teachers of English are needed in 
Afghanistan now--210 by 1962, and 300 by 1965, if the present rate of expansion 
continues. In view of this nation's great desire for technological instruction 
from Western nations, one wonders how much longer it can remain closed to the 
Christian faith which these nations profess, 
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Students in Russia The Intercollegian, magazine of the 
student division of the YMCA and YWCA, has published a report from a group 
of students who made a summer tour of the Soviet Union. Here are two of 
their observations that have significance for North American Christian stu- 
dents: "I was aware that Soviet students in general are very much more in- = 
terested in international affairs than are students in our country, Though ~ 
we deplored the fact that their radios and newspapers represented only one — 
point of view, at least students listen to the radio and read the news! If 
some American students I know could have had this experience too, they would ~ 
know how important it is to be well informed and concerned about what is hap 
pening in the world beyond the campus./ "I was impressed with the fact that 
Soviet students know a great deal more about the sources of their Communist ~ 
ideology than we as Christian students know about the source of our own 
faith, the Bible. I think it is terribly important that we understand and 
be more firmly rooted in the source of our own faith, the Bible," 


Regrettable Divisiveness Dr. Harold N. Englund, president — 
of Western Theological Seminary (Holland, Mich.), points out that over 32, 000 
students are enrolled in Bible colleges and institutes in North America, with 
over 206,000 more taking correspondence courses. Even more significant. is 4 
the fact that “half of all the missionaries from North America have received 
their preparation in a Bible institute or a Bible college....The zeal and 4 
dedication of the teachers and students in the Bible colleges often compels ~ 
admiration. It is to be hoped that ways can be found to include these schools” 
in the theological conversations of Christ's Church, Failure to do so will ‘ 
lead, among other things, to regrettable divisiveness in the world mission of © 
the Church, " "Focus on the World," The Church Herald (Reformed Church in 
America). 


Only a Small Ship A few weeks ago we were at the port to ~ 
meet two missionary colleagues who were stopping here briefly....Tied up next” 
to their ship was another larger ship jam-packed with Moslems returning to 
Morocco after having completed their pilgrimage to Mecca. It was as crowded 
as a troopship with the pilgrims being mostly men....Doubtless many had been — 
saving for years in order to fulfil this important practice of the Islamic ~— 
faith. The faces of those who disembarked seemed to evidence that for them 
this had been a peak religious experience. And this was only one of three ~ 
ships which carried Moroccan pilgrims to Mecca this year. How many pilgrims — 
would there have been from other Moslem countries? We could not help think- © 
ing that it would probably not require a very large ship to hold all the ° 
Arab Christians in North Africa. Again we were reminded of the immensity off 
the task still to be done. --From letter of Clyde and Dorothy Harvey, North 
Africa Mission. "i 
--by Lois S, Thiessen j 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 

Yes, but name one area of life not related to one 
or the other. 

Well . . . come, to think of it, I guess there isn’t 
any. But I’m still not sure my Roman Catholic 
friends consider themselves under such close control. 

No, some don’t. But then they couldn’t be called 
convinced Roman Catholics. The supremacy of the 
Pope is basic to Roman Catholicism. 

Then that means that for the “convinced Roman 
Catholic,” the Pope speaking equals God speaking? 

That’s right. They call him the Representative 
(or Vicar) of Christ on earth. 

I didn’t realize they gave him such a powerful 
place. But still, I don’t see how this applies to 
Kennedy. 

Well, he’s committed to a contradiction. Either 
he should be for the Pope and against separation 
of church and state, or vice versa. 

I see your point, but I wonder if the Pope would 
ever use his authority to interfere with American 
politics. 

I think he would. Not the first year after Ken- 
nedy’s election, maybe, but sooner or later. He’s 
committed to intervention by his view of church 
and state. 

But he’s never intervened in any other country, 
has he? 

Well, what about Colombia? And Italy and Spain 
and Bolivia, where he’s forced the governments to 
make it hard for Protestants. 

But he wouldn’t do that here, would he? 

He’s already intervened in some places, Take 
New York City, for instance. 

Why, what happened there? 

Well, the Pope’s declared that it’s a sin to prac- 
tice artificial birth control. So the city administra- 
tion, dominated by Roman Catholics, applied the 
ruling to doctors in the city hospitals. 

What do you mean? 

Well. they wouldn’t let them give out birth con- 
trol information even to non-Catholics who asked 
for it. 

Wow, I had no idea that sort of thing happened 


in America. How far do you think the Pope would 
go? 


Well, there’s one way of telling. 

What’s that? 

See what he’s done where he has the power to 
do as he pleases. In Colombia, for instance, he’s 
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forced the government to close over a hundred Prot- 
estant grade schools, and in Spain it’s almost impos- 
sible for Protestants to get permission from the 
government to marry. 

But if Kennedy has announced himself for sepa- 
ration of church and state, how could the Pope 
force him to do anything he didn’t want to do? 

Well, his great final weapon would be excommu- 
nication. 

That’s pretty serious for a Roman Catholic, isn’t 
it? 

It would mean that he’d go to hell. That would 
weigh pretty heavily on the mind of a convinced 
Roman Catholic. 

I get your point. Look, set it all down logically, 
will you? Then I could see the overall picture more 
plainly. 

OK. Let me write it out. 

(1) Either Kennedy is a convinced Roman Cath- 
olic or he’s not. 
(2) He claims he is. 
(3) Then he automatically believes in the right of 
the Pope to represent God on political matters. 
(4) Yet Kennedy also insists that he favors strict 
separation of church and state. 
(5) Therefore, either: 
(a) Kennedy is grossly ignorant of the sub- 
mission required of him by the Pope, or 
(b) He’s grossly ignorant of the political de- 
signs of the Pope, or 
(c) He possesses a remarkably flexible con- 
science on the whole affair. 
(6) If (a) or (b) is true, one questions his alert- 
ness. 
(7) If (c) is true, one questions his integrity. 

Brother! That’s pretty convincing. I sure wish 

I was old enough to vote. END 


[Background material for this editorial is found in the 
October issue of His, “Should a Roman Catholic Be Pres- 
ident ?”—Ed.] 


HIS PLACEMENT 

Recis. Nurses as supervisors, instructors for prac. 
nurses’ school, oper. room personnel and anesthet- 
ist needed by new Chr. hosp. in N. Carolina mts. 
Write, giving background, to His Placement, Box 
N-160. 

Cur. TEACHERS desired by county supt. of schools 
in West. Write, giving background, to His Place- 
ment, Box N-260. 
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A FRIEND of yours wants to become a Christian. 


This is the most important matter that can con- 
cern anyone. You want to see him come to know 
Jesus Christ. What should you do? 

Leading a person to Jesus Christ usually involves 
two factors. First, you yourself must know Jesus 
Christ. And second, you must know the person you 
want to lead to Him. The situation then involves 
introducing a friend of yours to another person who 
is quite well known to you, and thus the work is 
soundly based. In spite of a sound basis, though, 
tremendous problems can arise. You may have 
found that frequently they do. 

In the first place, your non-Christian friend can’t 
immediately know Jesus Christ as a friend the way 
you now know Him. He may be convinced that 
Jesus Christ is real simply by knowing you. Or it 
may be necessary to approach him on the level of 
convincing him of Christ’s reality. 

Then the Lord Jesus must be presented in terms 
that will meet your friend’s personal needs. It isn’t 
necessary to present minute details. In fact, any 
detail of the Lord’s person or life that won’t be rele- 
vant or meaningful to your friend right now should 
usually be left unmentioned. It will thus be impor- 
tant to find out what your friend knows about Jesus 
Christ, what he wants Jesus Christ to do for him, 
and then to present Him in this context. 


Some people would try to present a “plan of sal- 
vation” to the non-Christian at this point. It seems 
fair to ask if this procedure is Biblical. The essen- 
tial question is, Does God work only according to 
an outline that can be referred to as the “plan of 
salvation”? Neither Jesus nor Paul nor any leaders 
of the Early Church presented a planned group of 
facts to every person or group with whom they 
talked about eternal life. They did, however, in 
each case present Jesus Christ, describing facts 
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about Him and His life, things He did or said that 
were related to the experience of those with whom 
they were working. They found a need in a per- 
son’s life and set out to meet it. They could do this 
because they knew Jesus Christ, what He had done, 
and why He had done it. 

The Biblical writers didn’t list facts and cate- 
gorize them into a “plan” for saving people. What 
they did, and what it seems that God wants men 
and women to do now, is more difficult than memo- 
rizing a sequence, or even knowing what the facts 
of a “plan of salvation” mean. 

This more difficult thing involves knowing and 
loving Jesus Christ, and knowing and loving your 
friend. No two persons are necessarily affected by 
the same facts about another person or situation. 
But the Christian who loves his Lord and his friend 
will find solutions to the problems that arise, as is 
true in all human relationships. 

Initially it may be difficult to introduce your 
friend to Jesus Christ. As you try to fit new facts 
together for him, things may merge in a confused, 
hazy way, or they may appear to be infusible. Don’t 
give up. If this person is really interested in be- 
coming a Christian, that’s a sign that God is at work 
in his life, and the major part of the process is be- 
ing done for you by His power and grace. 

When your non-Christian friend has been pre- 
sented with Jesus Christ in a way that will meet his 
needs, the toughest part of the witnessing occurs. 
This is the time when you must exercise faith, trust 
God to work, and get out of the picture. Let Him 
fit the facts and personalities together. You might 
suggest to your friend that he tell Christ how he 
feels, since from the beginning his relationship with 
Christ should be personal. Or you might tell your 
friend, “You want Christ. What do you think you 
should do now?” 
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By no means should the non-Christian be taken 
any further than he can honestly go on the basis of 
his present faith. Faith is something that grows, 
and you can expect it to be immature in the man 
who hasn’t a vital relationship with the Lord. Don’t 
try to exceed it and push him into a sub-real state 
of life. It’s important to trust that God is working, 
realizing that He wants your friend to know Jesus 
Christ more than you do, and also more than your 
friend wants to know Him. 

It’s necessary for your friend to realize that be- 
coming a Christian is expensive. It’s going to cost 
everything he has, and the non-Christian must un- 
derstand this. Therefore, be honest in your witness. 
Never be afraid of scaring him away. If a man 
really wants to be a Christian, cost is not too great 
an obstacle. 

Most important of all, pray. Pray that God will 
work in your friend’s life. Pray that He will take 
away problems, substituting facts about the Lord 
Jesus for the problems. Pray also that He will keep 
you from being discouraged and feeling that noth- 
ing is happening. 

Christians aren’t impervious to doubt, and your 
faith may be tried by the slowness of it all. Yet 
even things connected with eternity take time to 
happen here on earth. END 
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Bull session? Goodness, what’s that? 

Well, Mom, it’s a time when a bunch of us get 
together and just talk. 

What about? 

Oh, Kennedy and automobiles and our Iv group 
and capital punishment and girls and things like 
that. 

Hmmm. Well, I’m glad you’re beginning to talk 
about girls. But I hope not in the same breath with 
capital punishment. . . 


* * * 


Last fall a fellow at ucLA bought a meal ticket 
to the cafeteria in Kerkhoff. Then the home ec de- 
partment offered him free meals for a month if he’d 
eat their diet of amino acids and jelly beans. So 
he accepted and tried to cash in part of his ticket, 
but the manager of the cafeteria said he didn’t have 
that authority. 

So Jim took his case to the Ad Building. Hours 
later he was wiser but no richer as he began to 
understand the administrative problems raised by 
an unforeseen exception. 

Back to the cafeteria he went, where the manager 
threw up his hands and said he’d have to take it in 
food, or lose his money. 

So he took it in coke. That’s right, bottles of 
coca-cola. Or rather, cases. 

By the end of the month his room was getting a 
little crowded: coke beside his bed (and his room- 
mate’s bed), cases piled chest high in the center of 
the room, knee high in the closet. Here cokes, there 
cokes, everywhere cokes, cokes. And he couldn’t 
drink a one because of the diet. 
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It was well into December before he sold them 
all, to dorm mates who took pity on him. The next 
time the problem occurs he plans to take his money 
in pork chops. They’re less lumpy under the mat- 
tress. 

* * * 

Say, Mr. Editor, is His a Calvinistic magazine? 

No, not particularly. Why? 

Well, this November issue has an article that’s 
pretty strong on predestination. 

Yes, but a later issue will probably have a more 
Arminian article. The idea is to present different 
views on controversial issues and let the readers 
make up their own minds. 

Oh, I see. Well, the Calvinistic outlook certainly 
helped the fellow who wrote that article. I could 
use some of what he’s found, myself. 

That’s another reason we published it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both Calvinism and Arminianism contain 
helpful ideas, so His is likely to carry articles on 
both sides of the fence. 

You, sir, will end up with no friends at all. — 
Except me, that is. I like the idea. 


* * * 


Say, I’m not so sure about one sentence in Bob 
Ives’ article. 

Which one? 

It’s the one where he says, “Neither Jesus nor 
Paul nor any leaders of the early church presented 
a planned group of facts to every person or group 
with whom they talked about eternal life.” 

What’s wrong with that? 

Well, almost every sermon in Acts can be reduced 
to one basic outline. It involves a statement about 
Christ’s life, death and resurrection, together with 
a warning about the danger of disbelief. Often a 
call to repentance too. 

Is that so? Guess I’ve never studied it that care- 
fully. Anyhow, the Apostles didn’t just button-hole 
a fellow and shout four stock sentences in his face. 

I’m with you there, all right. 


* * * 


A Texas IVCF group, according to Paul Little, is 
preparing to launch 17 cows into orbit around the 
earth. They believe it will be the first herd shot 
round the world. 

* * * 

From time to time this column will turn up in 
His. Nobody knows how often. —After all, you 
don’t plan bull sessions. They just happen. —Ed. 
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Last month Mr. Stott 
discussed Jesus Christ’s attitude 
toward the Scriptures. 
This is the conclusion 
of a two-part article. 


the Bible’s purpose 
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John R. W. Stott 


THE PURPOSE of the Scriptures is not aca- 
demic but practical. 

The Scriptures contain both science and history, 
but their purpose is neither scientific nor historical. 
The Bible includes great literature and profound 
philosophy, but its purpose is neither literary nor 
philosophical. (The so-called “Bible Designed io be 
Read as Literature” is a misleading volume, since 
the Bible never was designed to be read as litera- 
ture.) 

The Bible is not an academic textbook for any 
branch of knowledge, but rather a practical hand- 
book of religion. It is a lamp to our feet and a 
light to our path. 

Jesus made this plain when He said: “You search 
the scriptures, because you think that in them you 
have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to 
me; yet you refuse to come to me that you may 
have life” (John 5:39, 40). The Jews were in the 
habit of “searching the scriptures.” The verb used 
here, comments Bishop B. F. Westcott, indicates the 
“minute, intense investigation of Scripture which 
issued in the allegorical and mystical interpretations 
of the Midrash.” They thus studied and sought to 
expound the Scriptures, fondly imagining that sal- 
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vation and eternal life were to be found in accurate 
knowledge of them. 

But the purpose of the Scriptures is not merely 
to impart knowledge, but to bestow life. Knowledge 
is important as a means to an end, not as an end 
in itself. The holy, God-breathed Scriptures, Paul 
wrote to Timothy, “are able to instruct you for sal- 
vation through faith in Christ Jesus” (II Timothy 
3:15, 16). Their purpose is not just to instruct, 
but to “instruct for salvation through faith in 
Christ.” 

The Bible’s ultimate purpose is to lead to salva- 
tion. Its immediate purpose is to arouse personal 
faith in Christ in whom salvation is to be found. 
This, in different terms, is exactly what Jesus said. 

Three stages are discernible in the purpose of 
Holy Scripture. 

(1) The Scriptures point to Christ. “It is they 
which bear witness to me,” He said. The Old Testa- 
ment points forward, and the New Testament looks 
back, to Jesus Christ. English theologians of a 
former generation were fond of saying that as in 
England every track and lane and road, linking on 
to other thoroughfares, would ultimately lead the 
traveler to London, so every verse in Scripture, 
leading to other verses, would ultimately bring the 
reader to Christ. 

All the prophetic and apostolic strands of Biblical 
witness converge on Jesus Christ. He is the grand 
theme of Holy Scripture. The eye of faith, wher- 
ever it looks in Scripture, sees Him, as He expounds 
to us “in all the scriptures the things concerning 
himself” (Luke 24:27, 44). 

We see Him foreshadowed in the Mosaic sacri- 
fices and in the Davidic kingdom. The Law is our 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, and the prophets 
write of His sufferings and glory. The evangelists 
describe His birth, life, death, and resurrection, His 
gracious words and mighty works. The Acts reveal 
Him continuing through His Spirit what He had 
begun to do and teach in the days of His flesh. 
The Apostles unfold the hidden glory of His person 
and work. The Revelation pictures Him worshiped 
by the hosts of heaven and finally overthrowing the 
powers of evil. 

No man can read the Scriptures without being 
brought face to face with Jesus, the Son of God and 
Savior of men. This is why we love the Bible: it 
speaks to us of Him. 

(2) The Scriptures affirm that life is to be found 
in Christ. The purpose of the Scripture is not just 
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to reveal Christ, but to reveal Him as the only 
Savior competent to bring forgiveness to sinners, 
secure their reconciliation to God and make them 
holy. That is why it concentrates on His “suffering 
and glory.” The gospel is that “Christ died for our 
sins in accordance with the scriptures, that he was 
buried, that he was raised on the third day in ac- 
cordance with the scriptures, and that he appeared 
... (I Corinthians 15:3-5). 

The Scriptures “do not give life; they lead to the 
Lifegiver” (Expositor’s Greek Testament). This is 
what our Lord meant in saying that the Jews thought 
they could find life in the Scriptures and would not 
come to Him that they might receive life. It may 
be said of every Scripture (not just of the Fourth 
Gospel): “These are written that you may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing you may have life in his name” (John 
20:31). 

(3) The Scriptures invite us to come to Christ to 
receive life. They do not just point; they urge us 
to go to the One to whom they point. They do not 
only make an offer of life; they issue a challenge to 
action. What the star did for the Wise Men, the 
Scriptures do for us. The star beckoned and guided 
them to Jesus; the Scriptures light our path to Him. 

That’s why Jesus blamed His contemporaries for 
not coming to Him. Their study of the Scriptures 
was purely academic. They weren’t doers of the 
Word, but hearers only — and thus self-deceived. 
They searched the Scriptures, but did not obey 
them. They refused to come to Christ to receive 
life. Their minds were busily investigating, but 
their wills were stubborn and inflexible. 

We must come to the Bible as sick sinners. It is 
no use just memorizing its prescription for salva- 
tion. We must go to Christ and take Him as the 
medicine our sick souls need. 

We have seen our Lord’s view of the divine ori- 
gin and practical purpose of the Scriptures. We 
learn their divine origin from His testimony to 


them. We learn their practical purpose from their | 


testimony to Him. Between Christ (the Living Word 
of God) and the Scriptures (the written Word of 
God) is this reciprocal testimony: each bears wit- 
ness to the other. 

Because He bore witness to them we accept their 
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divine origin. Because they bear witness to Him |} 


we fulfil their practical purpose: we come to Him 

in personal faith and receive life. END 
Reprinted from CuristiAnity Topay by permission. 
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by the editor 


iN MAY 1941 the Nazi battleship Bismarck 
slipped out of the Baltic Sea and headed for the 
North Atlantic. Her aim was to destroy the convoys 
which dotted the sea from New York to Liverpool. 

She was the largest, most powerful ship ever built 
by man. Her fire power exceeded that of the best 
ship of the British Navy; her engines were the 
greatest power plant afloat; her officers were at the 
peak of fighting efficiency. And she was rendered 
unsinkable by a honeycomb of watertight compart- 
ments belowdecks. 

On the afternoon of May 21 the Bismarck was 
sighted by a spitfire on reconnaissance and imme- 
diately gained top priority among the Royal Navy’s 
objectives. Such a ship could strangle the life-lines 
to the armies fighting in the European Theater of 
Operations. 

A short time later she was attacked by the H.MLS. 
Hood, Britain’s largest warship. In the ensuing bat- 
tle the firing of the Bismarck was so acute that in 
ten minutes she sank the Hood from a distance of 
eight miles. The fight continued as she nosed south- 
ward to sweep past the British Isles where she was 
‘ attacked by torpedo bombers with little apparent 
effect. 

Since it was evident that she was now making for 
a port on the French coast (then controlled by the 
German army), everyone was astounded when she 
swung around and began to re-enter the very area 
where British naval strength was greatest. And in 
addition she began to steer an erratic course. 

Only one explanation seemed possible: a torpedo 
had struck her rudder. The navy pounced with all 
its strength and the unsinkable Bismarck was sunk. 

We Christians have a rudder too—our daily com- 
munion with God. Our spiritual firepower may be 
immense, our potential second to none, but if our 


rudder is out of commission we’re sitting ducks. 

Not infrequently freshmen have come on campus 
filled with enthusiasm and guided by the highest 
Christian ideals—only to be sunk by June. They 
haven’t realized that their effectiveness was rooted 
in God’s continuing work in them. 

Sometimes I have seen the perfect cabinet elected, 
only to watch it preside over the group’s worst 
year. These 1vcF officers, wise, capable upperclass- 
men, had abandoned their daily time with God. 

Your touch with God is the only index of your 
capacity for spiritual service. And I believe that 
of all the means of producing this, a vigorous daily 
time with God is the most crucial. So much of our 
weakness comes from the fact that we simply have 
not been with the Lord. 

In each issue of His are a number of yellow 
pages. The center four of these are included only 
because we are so convinced that the Quiet Time 
is the key source of spiritual energy. These four 
pages are called “This Morning With God.” 

The first section this month covers Philippians in 
11 daily readings. I myself read the Biblical pas- 
sage for the day, and then study it with the aid 
of the questions. These questions in Philippians are 
very helpful, having been done by a fellow whom 
God has specially used in teaching students from 
this particular book (Paul Byer, 1vcr’s Director of 
the Pacific Southwest and Northwest Regions). In- 
cidentally, if you have read the article by Betty 
Fletcher you may recall that it was during her Quiet 
Time in Philippians that God gave her a whole new 
appreciation of thankfulness. 

I urge you to set aside your first 11 mornings in 
November to study Philippians. If there’s wreckage 
around your rudder, let God clear it away and set 
you on a straight course again. 4 END 
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IT TOOK a revolution to straighten out my 
life. 

No, I wasn’t in Cuba or Turkey—in fact, I didn’t 
leave the USA. But it was still a revolution. And 
out of the turmoil has come a whole new perspective 
on the Christian life. 

Looking back on those early days I can see two 
basic problems. The first had to do with witnessing, 
and the second, missing God’s best for my life. 

The teaching of my church put the responsibility 
for lost souls directly in the hands of each Chris- 
tian: “Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
. .. When I say unto the wicked, ‘Thou shalt surely 
die’; and thou givest him not warning, nor speak- 
est to warn the wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life; the same wicked man shall die in his in- 
iquity; but his blood will I require at thine hand” 
(Ezekiel 3:17, 18). 

In the interpretation acquired from my early 
training, this meant that the individual Christian 
was responsible for the eternal destiny of his fellow 
human beings. In other words, if a Christian failed 
to make known the message of salvation to any per- 
son, he would by his failure be sending that person 
to hell. 

This interpretation places a dreadful responsibil- 
ity on the shoulders of each Christian. And I fear- 
fully shouldered this responsibility as my own. 

Also I reasoned that since I was responsible, and 
since sharper, better Christians won more souls, it 
was my responsibility to be a sharper, better Chris- 
tian. (Many examples seemed to support this rea- 
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soning.) And if I was not a sharp Christian, I was 
by my dullness sending souls to hell. 

The weight of my responsibility hung heavy on 
my shoulders. And the thought of perishing souls 
tormented my mind. It was all my fault. 

Further, although I remember no formal teaching 
on this, the attitude seemed to be that if any Chris. 
tian was diligent in handing out tracts, in having 
early morning devotions, in living a life free from 
transgressing the moral code, he would “grow spir- 
itually” into a life of blessedness and effective Chris- 
tian service. This teaching seemed to establish a 
definite casual relationship between the works done 
and the spiritual growth of the individual. 

In other words, although it was freely admitted 
that a person was saved by faith, his sanctification 
seemed to be dependent solely on his works. For 
the initial decision, for entrance into eternal life, for 
forgiveness of sins, faith was necessary. But after f 


the exercise of faith in these things, the basis of the 7 


believer’s life shifted to works. This teaching re- 

verted to the mistake of the Pharisees who thought 

that by doing good they would be made good. 
This emphasis also applied to other realms. Ifa © 


person was a good Christian and strove diligently Bs 
to do God’s will, he could attain to God’s “first best” BE 
for his life. If he missed His leading now and then, 


or slipped up here or there, he would have His 
“second best” on earth. A distinction was made 
between the directive and the permissive will of 
God. Only the elite made the first. Most Christians 
slipped here or there and were left disappointedly 
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with the second best. 

In the midst of this teaching I floundered, awe- 
somely aware of my responsibility for achieving 
God’s first best, and terrifying aware of my respon- 
sibility for my temporal, spiritual welfare. 

The weight of my responsibility hung heavy on 
my shoulders. The thought that I might not make 
the grade and become a first-rate Christian tor- 
mented my mind. If I didn’t make the grade it 
would be all my fault. 

Oh yes, God was there to give me a helping hand. 
He was there to sharpen the edge of my conscience 
when I did wrong. He was there to provide a way 
of escape when the temptation became too severe 
(I Corinthians 10:13). He was there to give me a 
double portion of His Spirit if I by my diligent 
works managed to live up to His commandments. 
He was especially there when I was frightened or 
sick or when I was trying to sing a solo from be- 
hind the pulpit or when I was handing out a tract 
or trying to witness to the person next to me on 
the bus. But / was mainly responsible for being a 
good Christian on earth. 

And the good that I would, I did not; and the 
evil which I would not, that did I. O wretched man 
that I was; who would deliver me from the body 
of this death? 

I can clearly remember my earliest concern over 
this. At the age of thirteen or so, I poured out my 
concern with tears to my cabin counselor at a sum- 
mer camp. He comfortingly pointed out a verse 
that had given him great assurance: “Being confi- 
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dent of this very thing, that he which hath begun 
a good work in you will perform it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ” (Philippians 1:6). And my tears 
were stopped for a little while. Ultimately things 
would be all right. 

But in the interim, I was still very much respon- 
sible. 

Later when I entered a Christian college, I grit- 
ted my teeth and determined to come out a good 
Christian. At 5:45 a.m. I rolled out of bed for my 
devotions. At 6:45 I arrived at the cafeteria for 
breakfast. At 7:05 I attended an FMF prayer meet- 
ing of which I later became the leader. At 7:30 I 
sat through an hour of Biblical Greek and for the 
rest of the day I pursued freshman requirements 
with agony. I was there at chapel when the revival 
broke. In fact, I was one of the first to give my 
testimony. I went to dorm prayer meetings and 
testified there too. On week ends I usually went to 
skid row missions where I sang or gave out tracts. 
Sometimes I went on gospel teams. 

—But wherever I went, Myself and My Spiritual 
Growth were the most important. And the souls of 
my contacts which I wished to captivate, I viewed 
in much the same fashion as a head hunter looks 
at a victim’s head. I wanted trophies to hang on 
my belt. 

In one year I brought myself to the edge of ner- 
vous exhaustion and frustration. To my roommates 
I became known as “the Bear” — nervous, jittery, 
ready to lose my temper at the drop of a book. 
Tension mounted. And to myself I admitted that 
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the only reason I remained a Christian was that the 
apologetic evidence for Christianity was too con- 
vincing. 

In my heart I knew that something was wrong. 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto 
you,” promised our Lord. But I was a tangled mass 
of nervous disturbance and mental torture. I had 
no peace. “Rejoice evermore,” exhorted Paul. But 
I could only agree with David Brainerd: “True 
religion has scant place in it for rejoicing.” 

O wretched man that I was! The good that I 
wanted to accomplish by my works left only a bad 
result, and the evil I didn’t want to do came as a 
result of my attempting to do good. 

The whole edifice that I was trying to build was 
structured on works. Work to make myself a better 
Christian. Work to win souls. Work to keep my- 
self in the center of God’s will. And secretly, work 
to make myself Someone, ostensibly, for Him. 

By these working standards I thought I was a 
pretty good Christian even if I was miserable. 
Though I was now attending a different college, my 
day to day existence followed roughly the same pat- 
tern. Sunday mornings I usually traveled to Chi- 
cago’s skid row. Later I was one of the few who 
joined personal work crews to local institutions. I 
even became director of one crew. I still fozced 
myself to rise for morning devotions. I even tried 
to witness to local merchants and slip tracts to 
employees. 

But I was miserable. Tired of all this. Tired of 
squeezing my works into every moment. Tired of 
trying to be a good Christian. And depressed, crit- 
ical, distraught. Yet didn’t the Scriptures say, “He 
that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him”? 
And wasn’t I diligently seeking Him? 

As I see it now, my trouble wasn’t that I did 
these things, for they are good and right in them- 
selves. My trouble was that I did these things to 
make myself good, that is, to make myself more 
holy. Moreover, I was so zealous in my attempt to 
make myself more holy that my life became cramped 
by the meticulous performance of self-imposed rules. 
And as my life became cramped, my spirit rebelled. 

I hadn’t yet learned that the righteous man shall 
live his life from a basis of faith, not works. Be- 
cause of this, God was small on the horizon of my 
life, and His grace was something to help only in 
time of need. The rest of the time, Me and my Good 
Works were responsible for my spiritual welfare. 
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GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY IN SALVATION 


The intellectual plane was the starting point for 
change from this turbulent existence to a Christian 
life in which peace and joy were realities. This 
change in my life started as a revolution in my 
doctrine, and the revolution in my doctrine centered 
around the Christian teachings on the salvation of 
the individual. In particular I wrestled with the 
doctrines of predestination and election. 

In my attempt to protect the justice of God, I had 
not been able to see how the doctrine of predestina. 
tion could be true. It wasn’t just of God to elect to 
save some and thereby permit others to be damned. 
Oh I knew that we could only speak of justice when 
one party had a claim on another, and since the 
Fall we had no claim on God. And I knew that 
something besides my will was in operation when | 
was born into a Christian family, into a particular 
racial group, at a particular time in history. But it 
still wasn’t fair. I hadn’t yet learned to look at the 
truth of Christian doctrine as St. Paul did: “Let 
God be true, but every man a liar” (Romans 3:4). 

In addition, I was concerned about protecting the 


teaching of the freedom of the human will so that 7 


human responsibility might be more than an empty 
term. I went to Romans 8:29 and wrote long papers 
on predestination based on foreseen faith (“Rather 


than selecting some to whom to give faith, God © 


merely looked ahead in time and saw who would 
have faith”). 
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Then one thought struck me. My attempt to base 


predestination on foreseen faith didn’t solve the © 
problem; it merely pushed it one step further back. 


I began to see that if God had created us, wasn't 
He also responsible for giving us His way of salva- 
tion? After all, ‘t was God who chose to use im- 


perfect human voices to make His way of salvation | 
He could have devised a more efficient 7 


known. 
means, but He did not. 
So even if man was intermediately responsible for 


the frightening damnation of human souls, wasn't 
it much better to leave the salvation of the individ. 
ual in the hands of a good God? 


the salvation of his fellow man, God must be ulti- by 


mately responsible. Rather than burden man with 
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Once I was willing to concede that God was sov- 


ereign in the salvation of the individual, my Chris 
tian life and doctrine took on a different tone. When 
I admitted that according to the Scriptures there 
was no justification apart from God’s loving choice, 
my life began to change. 
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When this happened, part of the burden started 
to slip from my shoulders—the burden of respon- 
sibility for the entire world which had destroyed 
my peace and joy. Faith (which up to now had 
been generated by my effort) became at last the 
gift of God that had been effective for my salvation 
(Ephesians 2:8, 9). 

In addition, although the preaching and witness- 
ing continued, they continued on a different basis. 
No longer could I view the souls which the Lord 
won through me as adding to my credit or increas- 
ing my sanctification. If He chose to win some 
through me, I was now an insignificant, interme- 
diate means. It was He who chose, called out, 
justified. 

At last the confidence that comes through assured 
success gave impetus to my work, and liberated me 
from worry and fear. As a result I was able to work 
more effectively. 

When I met and worked with an evangelical pas- 
tor who freely taught the doctrines of predestination 
and election, their correctness was confirmed in my 
thinking by the results. Of the churches with which 
I had been associated, his was one of the few that 
demonstrated a successful outreach to the commu- 
nity. Almost every week another person responded 
to the offer of salvation, and many of these later 
showed the fruits of salvation in their lives. 


GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY IN SANCTIFICATION 


After admitting the sovereignty of God in the 
doctrine of salvation, other aspects of my life and 
doctrine began to fit together like the pieces of what 
had been a big puzzle. Formerly I had been en- 
grossed with my own sanctification. My prayers 
and my works were all directed toward making me 
more holy. And the harder | tried, the more com- 
plete were my failures. And the more frequent my 
failures, the deeper my frustrations. And the deeper 
my frustrations, the greater my depression. Instead 
of coming closer to the ideal of peace and joy in the 
Christian life, | moved continually away from it. 

But once I had admitted the sovereignty of God 
in salvation, it became a reality in my sanctification 
too. I realized that as my call and justification were 
grounded in the secret dictates of His loving will, 
so was sanctification with its end, glorification. 
Such passages as II Corinthians 3:18 suggested to 
me that God was infallibly working within me, sanc- 
tifying me step by step until I would arrive at the 
holy image of His Son. From this point of view, 
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Philippians 1:6 lost its significance merely as an 
assuring verse and became in my thinking further 
evidence of a whole system of thought. 

The Pharisees had believed that by doing good 
they were made good. And I could not rid myself 
of this heresy until I realized that God would pro- 
cure my sanctification by the same infallible pur- 
pose in which He had called me. 

Confidence that God was sovereign both in salva- 
tion and sanctification brought strength of faith. 
And this faith liberated me from the bondage of 
fear and worry for personal sanctification. “The 
just shall live by faith.” No longer need my prayers 
be over-filled with petition for my own growth in 
holiness. No longer need my prayers overflow with 
awesome crying for God’s leading in my life. No 
longer need history seem the helter-skelter product 
of madmen, or the history of Christianity the pro- 
duct of misled Christians. No longer need the future 
terrify with prospects of atomic horror or a mis- 
placed Christian life. I was beginning to trust the 
One “who worketh all things after the counsels of 
his own will” (Ephesians 1:11). 

My attitude toward my studies changed too. At 
last I was able to pour over Old English texts not 
as though this was a fearful interim in which I was 
kept from the more important business of saving 
souls, but because it was a part of God’s will. It 
might be that I couldn’t see how studying Old Eng- 
lish texts could help in the still more important bus- 
iness of proclaiming His Word, but finally, I could 
trust. At last I had permitted God to be sovereign 
in my affairs as an individual. And so I was confi- 
dent that He had directed me to study Old English 
for the present. 

Instead of conceiving God’s will as something 
hard to attain, I now believed that because of His 
sovereignty His will was something hard for the 
Christian not to attain. 

When God became the center and circumference 
of my theology, my life began to show this confi- 
dence in Him. Peace and joy became realities of 
experience. And He became to my soul, not God 
Transcendent but God Immanent—not God way off, 
but God right here. Fellowship with Him became 
something that warmed my being, instead of merely 
being a Greek word or something experienced by 
a first-century Apostle. 

I began to realize that Christianity was God’s 
best method of dealing with fallen (and conse- 
quently fallible) human beings. I saw that if these 
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fallible beings were given the chance to miss His 
leading, they would. They would blindly fail to see 
His way. They would fail to carry out His com- 
mands in the simplest situations. Since Christianity 
was God’s best for weak humans, I reasoned, He 
didn’t construct it so that these humans would easily 
fail. And His Word was both the cause and con- 
firmation of my reasoning. 

Recently my new-found appreciation of God’s 
sovereignty came full circle in helping to liberate 
me from a particular sin, a bad habit that had 
plagued me for many years. This liberation occur- 
red while I was reading a poem by a seventeenth- 
century ‘pastor, George Herbert. In “Church-lock 
and Key” Herbert begins by blaming his sins for 
his lack of spiritual fire. In the second stanza, he 
realizes that he is inclined to lay the blame for his 
coldness on God’s will. Then the poem closes with 
the idea that jarred me: 

For though sinnes plead too, yet like stones they make 

His blood’s sweet current much more loud to be. 

Herbert had seen how even his sins were among 
the things that worked together for the Christian’s 
good. Then I remembered St. Paul’s statement, 
“Where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound” (Romans 5:20). I recalled that Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh drove him closer to His Lord and 
caused him to rely more completely on His grace. 
And I realized that my repetitious sin did just that 
to me. Every time I committed it, I fell on my 
knees before my Lord, begging Him to forgive me, 
and He drew me closer to Himself. 

The sins, to use Herbert’s simile, were like the 
stones in the river which caused the current to be 
louder; and the river was His blood which caused 
me to be drawn closer to Him. When the enemy of 
my soul saw that the thing he was using to trip me 
served only to draw me closer to my Lord, he dis- 
carded it as an outmoded weapon. 

So from a life in which the two main ingredients 
were fear and terror—fear that others might go to 
hell because of my delinquency in witnessing, and 
terror of missing God’s best for myself — God 
brought me to a life of peace through confidence 
in His sovereignty. 

And to my surprise I found that neither vision 
nor work abated, but the vision burned brighter, 
and the work in His service continued stronger. 
“And the work of righteousness shall be peace; and 
the effect of righteousness, quietness and assurance 
for ever” (Isaiah 32:17). END 
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THE MISSIONARY GOD USES 

(Continued from page 16) 
is done by organized missionary societies working 
under the direction of the Holy Spirit, and not by 
free lances who refuse to work in cooperation or 
fellowship with other Christians. 

Most governments will not permit missionaries to 
enter their borders unless they are guaranteed by 
a bona fide organization. Having an organization 
helps to prevent overlapping and duplication of 
work and maintains uniformity on basic policies. 
A missionary who accepts his role as a member of 
a team is willing to follow majority decisions re- 
gardless of his personal feelings. He does not sub- 
vert the work of the team by insisting on doing 
things his own way. On the other hand, an organi- 
zation should not squelch individual initiative but 
rather seek to direct it in proper channels. 

A missionary candidate should give more prayer 
and consideration to the team of which he is going 
to be a member, than the field on which he is going 
to play. A true missionary will view everything in 
light of what is best for the team and not what is 
to his personal advantage. He will not cling to his 
“rights” but will follow the pattern of Christ: 

“Let Christ Himself be your example as to what 
your attitude should be. For He, who had always 
been God by nature, did not cling to His preroga- 
tives as God’s Equal, but stripped Himself of all 
privilege by consenting to be a slave by nature and 
being born as mortal man. And, having become 
man, He humbled Himself by living a life of utter 
obedience, even to the extent of dying, and the 
death He died was the death of a common criminal” 
(Philippians 2:5-9). 

If we are Christ’s and have given ourselves un- 
reservedly to Him, we have no rights. We forfeit 
all right to ourselves in order that His plan may be 
perfected through us, and in turn men may be saved. 

Often when a missionary enters a village for the 
first time he will be greeted with jeers and scoff- 
ing; the only expression fit to translate is, “The 
foreigner has come.” But after the missionary has 
visited that village several times you may hear 
people calling out, “Jesus has come.” 

We cannot hide the fact that we are foreigners. 
We cannot change the color of our skin, but we can 
so live Christ before the people that they will forget 
the color of our skin and remember only that Jesus 
has come. This is the goal of the missionary. END 

Reprinted from Tue ALLIANCE Witness by permission. 
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ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 

Joseph Curry, Regional Secretary 

Ray Champion Regional Business Manager 
Marjorie Long—ivcr, NCF, ISCF 
Marion Jackson—iIvCcF, NCF, ISCF 


MANITOBA AND NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 
Kenneth Louden, Regional Secretary 
Verne Scott—iscF, NCF 
Tom Lacey—iscF 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH WESTERN ONTARIO 
William Fulton, Regional Secretary 
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' | \VCF staff appointments 1960-61 
4 
. 
. | CANADA 
1. 
e DEPARTMENT SECRETARIES 
H. W. Sutherland, General Secretary 
e & lan Munday, Comptroller 
is Dennis Clark, Stewardship and Literature Secretary 
2 Theresa Martens, Nurses Christian Fellowship 
Secretary 
a 24 George Wilson, Camp Development Secretary 
n 
et ff BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Is Cathie Nicoll—ivcr, NcF 
iD | Milo Coldren—ivcr, 1scF* 


Hildred Leverton—iscF 
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Bernard Smith—iscr 
Mary Beaton—ivcF 





















Paul Klassen—iscF 

Jean Cargal—iscr 

Karl Bartsch—iscF 

Vincent Craven—General Director, Ontario 
Pioneer Camps 

Josephine McCourt—Director, Ontario Pioneer 
Girls’ Camp 


Josephine Rudd—on leave of absence for one year 


EASTERN ONTARIO, QUEBEC AND MARITIMES 


V. S. C. Tyndale, Regional Secretary 
Marion Stouffer—iscF, NCF 


NATIONAL OFFICE STAFF 
Ruth Ericson 
Hattie Frederick 
Agnes Gaverluk 
Thelma Heaney 

*Inter-School Christian Fellowship 

(high school work) 


Alice Hitchcock 
Leona Hooper 
Marjorie McLean 


UNITED STATES 


C. Stacey Woods, General Secretary Emeritus 
Charles E. Hummel, /nierim General Director 
Paul E. Little, Interim Field Director 

Esther Pedersen, Donna Cha, Marie Kuehn 


—Secretaries 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Paul L. Byer, Regional Director 
(1028 N. Hudson, Pasadena, Calif.) 
Audrey Beslow—Oregon 
Patrick Jordan—Montana, Oregon, Washington 
Erna Siemens—I/daho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

Paul L. Byer, Regional Director 

(1028 N. Hudson, Pasadena, Calif.) 
Boyd Baker—Northern California, Nevada 
Miriam Lemcke—Southern California, Arizona 
Ruth Moses—Northern California 
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Betty Fletcher—Secretary 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

James F. Nyquist, Regional Director 

(1524 Thornwood Drive, Downers Grove, Ill.) 
Austin Christensen—Colorado 
Catharine Feser—Nebraska, South Dakota 
Ronald Knudtsen—Colorado 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Paul E. Little, Regional Director 
(1519 North Astor, Chicago, Ill.) 
Kay Hofman—Kansas, Oklahoma 
Robert Letsinger—Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma 
David Mayer—Texas 


WEST CENTRAL 

James F. Nyquist, Regional Director 

(1524 Thornwood Drive, Downers Grove, Ill.) 
James Carlson—Missouri 
Dorothy Clark—/owa 
Eleanor Donaldson—Chicago 
James Johnson—Southern Illinois, Wisconsin 
Bruce Youngquist—Minnesota, North Dakota, 

Upper Wisconsin 

Alice Anderson—Secretary 


EAST CENTRAL 

Keith L. Hunt, Regional Director 

(R. #1, Box 156, Bellevue, Mich.) 
Martha Gray—Ohio 
Bruce Hann—Western New York 
Keith Hunt—Michigan 
Virginia Marion—IJndiana, Kentucky 
Ro!ert Nuermberger—Eastern New York 
Donald Vinkemulder—Upper Michigan 


June Wedeking—Secretary 


SOUTHEAST 


Burton R. Harding, Regional Director 
(2493 McCurdy Way, Decatur, Ga.) 
Burton Harding—North Carolina, Georgia, 
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Alabama, Mississippi 
Ruth Lewis—Negro Colleges 
James Raines—North Carolina, South Carolina 
Douglas Stewart—Florida 
William York, Jr.—Tennessee, Virginia 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
George Ensworth, Jr., Regional Director 
(1917 Winton Ave., Havertown, Pa.) 
Barbara Boyd 
Robert Hill—Western Pennsylvania 
Peter Northrup—Baltimore, Washington, D.C. 
Jane Saunders—New York City 
Marion Snyder—New Jersey, Eastern 
Pennsylvania 


Fred Woodberry—New York City 


NEW ENGLAND 
Peter K. Haile, Regional Director 
(70 Canterbury Rd., Waltham 54, Mass.) 
Peter Haile—Massachusetts, Connecticut 
Stanley Rock—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire 





HAWAII 


Ada Lum 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT DEPARTMENT 


Paul E. Little, Director 
John Goodwin—New York City 
Robert Young—San Francisco 


Carol Hollenbeck—New York City Secretary 


NURSES CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
Tressie V. Myers, Nurses Director 
Jean Dickason—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
Mary Irwin Gordon—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina 
Helen Gordy—Eastern New York, New England, 
Northern New Jersey 
Joyce Hansen—Arizona, California, Oregon, 
Washington 
Barbara Olin—Delaware, Maryland, Southern 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington, D. C. 

Jean Stallwood—Michigan, Ohio, Western 
New York 

Ruth Stoll—Jllinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Wisconsin 

Ann Wilbourne—Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas 

Alice Horton—Secretary 


STUDENT FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 

Eric S. Fife, Missionary Director 
Lois Thiessen, Assistant Missionary Director 
May Koksma—Secretary 


ACCOUNTING 

James M. McLeish, Comptroller 
Benjamin Robison—IJnternal Auditor 
Marjorie Hull—Accounting and Personnel 


Alice Vale 


LITERATURE 


Charles E. Hummel, /nterim Director 
Paul Fromer—Editor, His 
Virginia Krauss—Assistant Editor, His 
Gordon Stromberg—Art Editor, His 
Elizabeth Leake—Manager, Inter-Varsity Press 
Mary Ruth Howes, Assistant to the Manager 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 
James W. Reapsome, Director 
Gloria Nelson—Secretary 


STEWARDSHIP 


William E. C. Petersen—Stewardship Secretary 
I : 


OPERATIONS 


James M. McLeish, Office Manager 
Marian Hull—Supervisor 


Anne Clement Hagop Gurlekian Judy Peterson 
Leara Donald Patsy Hajek William Wallace 
Patsy Elkins Rosemary King Mary Zarriello 
Joy Garner Dorothy Krause Amy Zderad 
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give HIS this Christmas 


Do you know students who need to read these articles? 





Communism and Christianity—a series \ 
What Do Communists Believe? 
Conflicts with Christianity, ete. 
Witness to Roman Catholics—a series 
What Catholics Are Taught 
Will They Respond? ete. 5 
Basie Doctrines of the Bible—a series 
Is Hell a Joke? 
How Important Is Christ’s Return? ete. 
And others: 





Hints to Future Parents I Witnessed to My Roommate - 
Latin America Today Can a Christian Be an Ad-Man? , tie 
Psychology—Plus and Minus Elect God’s Officers This Year m 
Old Testament Men of God Appreciate Your Local Church 
Our point: HIS is pertinent to students. vi 
° ° ‘2s se 
Its articles are written by Christian professors, 
students, 1vcr staff members, pastors and others whom , 
God is using today on campus. , ol 
al 
: ‘ ” ‘f 
Your part: Help students you know. Give HIS this Christmas. 
m 
SPECIAL one year g! 
subscription for $3.25 OFFER IS GOOD UNTIL JANUARY 10, IS¢l 
t 
Regular rates: 4 years $10.00 m 
2 years $6.00 te 
1 year $3.50 
Incidentally, thousands of college graduates and missionaries also subscribe to HI® a 


HIS magazine 1519 North Astor, Chicago 10 
30 St..Mary Street, Toronto 5 








MAGATINE OF CAMPUS CHRISTIAN LIVING 


THINK Kennedy will make it? 

| hope not. 

Oh, you’re a Republican? 

No, I’m against him on other grounds. 

You don’t mean you're prejudiced because of his 
religion? 

Not at all. Prejudice isn’t the same as convic- 
tion; you can talk about convictions without getting 
mad. 

OK, let’s hear you talk. 

Well, for one thing Kennedy says he’s a con- 
vinced Roman Catholic, but he also says he’s for 
separation of church and state. 

What’s wrong with that? 

It’s a contradiction. A convinced Roman Cath- 
olic believes the Pope can speak on God’s behalf 
about political matters. And the Pope says the 
church should have authority over the government. 

In a way that’s right, isn’t it? If the state told 
me to worship the President, I’d refuse on religious 
grounds. 

Yes, but in Roman Catholicism the “church” isn’t 
the same as your private religious convictions. It’s 
more organizational. It equals the formal stand 
taken by the Pope. He is the conscience of the Ro- 
man Catholic. Every member has to agree with the 
Pope when he speaks officially. To disagree is sin. 

But isn’t his power limited to matters of faith 
and morals? 


(Concluded on page 25, column 1) 
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NATIONAL FACULTY CONFERENCE 


MORE OFTEN than not, a strong Inter-Var. 
sity chapter can be traced to a strong: Christian 
faculty member in the background. 

For this reason, Inter - Varsity’s recent national 
conference for Christian professors from “secular” 
schools was a milestone in working toward the goal 
of evangelizing American universities. Nearly eighty 
attended the three-day conference (August 29-31) @ 
at University of Wisconsin, coming from as far east 
as New York, as far south as Missouri, as far west 
as Wyoming. The conference was directed by Dr. 
John Alexander, Associate Professor of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Melville Capper (Dean of Clinical Studies, 
University of Bristol, England) spoke on the faculty! 
member’s relationship to research, other faculty, stu-} 
dents, local churches, and his own home. 

The Reverend Harold Englund (President, West. 
ern Theological Seminary, Holland, Michigan, Ree 
formed Church in America) spoke on the need to 
integrate one’s Christianity and scholarship. Mr 
Englund also made practical suggestions on campus} 
witnessing. (A number of the conference addresses 
will be published in His, beginning with the Jan# 
uary issue. ) 

Several seminars provided opportunity for group 
interaction. 

Plans are underway for a similar conference im 
the future. 








